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THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE UNITY 
OF THE CHURCH 


by 


EDMUND SCHLINK 


Despite the differences and divisions between us, we have borne 
witness again and again to the unity vouchsafed us in Christ. We have 
recognised “‘that we are one in Christ in spite of our divisions” (Amster- 
dam 1948). “Our unity in Christ is not merely the theme of a develop- 
ment to be striven for, it is an actual fact’ (Oxford 1937). 

These declarations seem to many people to go too far, and they 
would like to go back on what has been said. Others feel they do not 
go far enough, since they have failed to repair the existing cleavage. 
Others again consider them true enough of the position at world con- 
ferences, but not really applying to the churches’ ongoing life side by side. 

But we wish to abide by the inviolate witness to our unity in Christ, 
and develop it in our churches’ life together. 
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On what is this witness to our unity in Christ grounded ? 

It would have no solid basis if it were simply an expression of the 
desire to combine with a view to averting the menace of secularisation 
and anti-Christianity hanging over all the churches. Nor would it if it 
rested purely on a sense of common responsibility towards the unsolved 
social and political problems of our time. Nor if it were directed towards 
achieving ecclesiastical self-assertion or ascendancy, to the exclusion of 
the whole question of Truth. 

But we have attested our unity in Christ because we have recognised 
in the churches which are divided from us the operation of that same 
One Christ by Whom we live. We have hearkened to the voice of the 
Good Shepherd in the witness of churches from which we had not 
hitherto expected to hear the Gospel, and this has been a solace and a 
stimulus to us. We have realised the power of the Name of Christ in 
the prayers of churches with which we had not worked before. We 
have recognised the love of Christ in many testimonies, both in word 
and in deed, borne us to our great comfort by churches not our own. 
Through acts of witness, acts of prayer and manifold acts of love we 
have come to see that the reality of Christ is more comprehensive than 
the limitations of our confessional Church. 

Where the One Christ is at work, there is the One Church. Thus 
we have discerned traces of the One Church in one another, even though 
we still see much in one another that we can in no wise acknowledge 
as being of the One Holy, Universal and Apostolic Church. Yet even 
as he that has been baptised into Christ’s death is able to believe that 
he is dead unto sin (Romans 6: 11), though he is vividly conscious of 
his own sins and daily obliged to pray God’s forgiveness, so we have 
confessed in faith our oneness in Christ, in spite of our differences and 
divisions. 

But if we have at our baptism died to sin, we should not continue 
to sin. If we have received one and the same baptism, and been made 
over to one and the same Christ, then we should also be one among 
ourselves. Yet how are we to take that further step from asserting our 
unity in Christ to putting it into practice with one another ? 

We shall not overcome existing divisions by tightening up ecumenical 
organisation, nor by taking a more prominent share in international 
politics, nor by working out social programmes and providing material 
relief, important though each of these fields is in its own way. Nor 
shall we overcome them by acting as if the divisions were already dealt 
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with simply by the fact of our having borne witness to our unity in 
Christ. 

We must go forward by together unfolding that witness to Christ 
through which we recognised one another. We all acknowledge “our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” We must bear witness to that 
Lord in a multiplicity of tongues, and magnify Him together. Only by 
the unfolding of witness to Christ can the dividing walls between the 
churches become transparent. Only when the unity of Jesus Christ is 
made manifest to us on an ever-increasing scale do the differences 
between us begin to grow less and less. 

We all take as our starting-point the fact of the Incarnate Son of 
God, Who took upon Himself the sins of the world and died for the 
world upon the Cross. He died not only for the sinners of His time, 
but for all men in all times, whether they sinned before His coming or 
after His coming. He bore upon the Cross the sins with which we 
Christians dishonour His Name. Suffering the death of a criminal, He 
brought to us all the justice of God. Enduring the anguish of being 
cut off from God by impugnment and death, He opened to us ail free 
access to God. And that death on the Cross was revealed by God as 
the victory of the Cross, in the awakening of Jesus from the dead. 

If Jesus broke the spell of estrangement from God He likewise 
broke the spell of estrangement among men. By His Cross and Resur- 
rection He brought the peace of God, and established peace between 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian. Thus it is on Him that the 
One People of God is grounded. No division of Christendom can take 
away the oneness of the Church, since the Church is the One Body of 
the One Lord the One Temple of the One Spirit, the One People of the 
One God. 

What Christ did is the origin of all of us. From it we all in fact 
come, whatever differences in the exposition of the Apostolic message 
may have grown up in the course of the Church’s history, and solidified 
in the various church traditions. 

We are all on our way towards the Lord Who shall appear in glory. 
Christ will come to gather His own from all lands and peoples and ages, 
and redeem His people from all the tribulations of this world. And 
then, after all the tumult and the shouting, there shall be one flock and 
one Shepherd. 

Christ is to come not only as the Redeemer but as the Judge of 
Christendom. He will pronounce a dual judgment — to some, “Come 
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unto Me,” and to others, “Depart from Me.” He will slash clean 
across all the churches. Only they that are poor, they that hunger and 
thirst, they that strive for peace, they that wait and watch in longing, 
will share in the communion of the Kingdom of God. For the rich, 
the self-satisfied, the self-righteous, the people who feel at home in 
this world, there are Christ’s Great Woes. 

This act by the Christ Who is to come is the destiny of us all, whether 
we expect it or not. However at variance we may be, we are in fact 
one, for we are ineluctably caught in one net (Matt. 13: 47-50) and 
delivered over to the One Lord and Judge. 

We have all the same beginning and the same end. We are all 
encompassed by the first and the second coming of Christ. And on the 
basis of this beginning and this end we must together realise afresh our 
own nature. Only if we hasten towards our Lord Who is to come do 
we in truth return to the Lord Who came, and to the Apostolic message 
which is our common foundation. For the Apostles preached the 
_ Incarnate and Crucified Lord as the Lord enthroned in majesty Who 
should come again. Only if we are a people for ever wandering, 
hastening, hoping, are we the People of God. 

But it is not only by reason of our common origin and common 
destiny that we are one. Christ is present in the midst of those that 
are hastening towards His glorious Advent, in their faith in His Gospel. 
As the One Who came and as the One Who is to come, He is at work 
among His people today. The witness of Jesus Christ is at the same 
time the Word of Jesus Christ Himself. By the Gospel, by baptism 
and by communion, Christ Himself is at work in our midst, bestowing 
upon us here and now a share in His death and in the life in glory that 
is to come. The past acts and future coming of Christ are the present 
in the company of the faithful. 

Thus, for all our differences and antagonisms, we are encompassed 
thrice over by the One Lord Jesus Christ — we all come from Him, we 
all go towards Him, and He is amongst us wherever the Apostolic 
witness is given utterance and the sacraments administered in accord- 
ance with that witness. That unity of the Christ Who is come, and the 
Christ Who is to come, and the Christ Who lives and acts and is present 
in our midst, is stronger than all the resistance by the world, and 
stronger too than all discord among Christians. 

In recent years we have carefully compared the confessions — their 
doctrines, their worship, their order. We have investigated both the 
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differences between them in historical tradition and the modern differ- 
ences which cut across them all. We have made considerable progress 
in the noting of existing points of agreement and disagreement. But we 
are almost as far as ever from doing away with the differences. Indeed, 
a Statistical comparison of the various confessions cannot really achieve 
anything beyond the removal of misunderstandings and prejudices. 

The situation being what it is, there are two dangers to be avoided. 
We must not try to brush away or overleap the existing differences, 
and therewith the whole question of Truth — that would be stupidly 
premature and impulsive. But nor must we entrench ourselves behind 
the walls of our own confessions, as if each particular confession alone 
were the Church of Christ. For we cannot forget that Christ Himself 
has testified to us through the mouths of other churches. 

We can only go forward by keeping our eyes open, as we search 
the Scriptures together, for the riches and multiplicity of the Apostolic 
witness to Christ, and testifying to Him in new gladness before one 
another in accordance with the insights accorded to each and all of us 
separately, and glorifying His Name with one joyful voice before all 
the world. We can only continue by exalting the Name of Christ in 
unison above all else. Through such praise, the walls between the 
churches become transparent, and we realise for the first time the exact 


importance of the individual differences which when examined with a 
purely statistical eye appear to be of equal and unalterable significance. 
This is, after all, the experience of the churches which have passed 
through times of persecution — only where, in its most acute phase, the 
struggle has centred round the Name of Christ, in which alone is 


salvation, has the barrier between the Church and the world become a 
visible one. 





THE PRESENT CHRIST AND THE COMING 
CHRIST 


by 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


When we speak of the Christian Hope we must first of all make it 
clear that the hope of which we speak is something quite certain, more 
certain than tomorrow’s dawn. It is necessary to say this because in 
common speech the word “hope” usually means something much less 
than this. It usually refers to something which we greatly desire, but of 
which we have no absolute certainty that we shall receive it. “Hope” 
in Our common speech has a strong undertone of anxiety. Even to 
speak of “Christ our Hope” may evoke something much less than the 
sense of complete assurance which lies within the biblical use of the 
word “hope.” The Christian hope of which the Bible speaks, and of 
which we here speak, concerns something which is utterly certain, 
something that we wait for with eager expectation and yet with infinite 
patience because we know that it will never deceive us. And it is so 
because it is rooted in what God has done and in what He is doing. It 
is hope in Him who can say, “I am the first and the last and the living 
one ; and I was dead and behold I am alive for evermore.” It is hope 
rooted in the fact that Jesus, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
rose from the dead and is with us to-day. 

The Christian hope is thus no mere wishful thinking about the future. 
It is based upon solid ground in the past and in the present. It is based 
upon things that have been done and things that have been given, 
things which are in themselves the most glorious that we can know in 
this world, and yet things which point beyond themselves to something 
yet more glorious to come. The New Testament uses such words as 
“first-fruits” and “earnest” to describe this forward-pointing character 
of what has been done and given. The resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead on the first Easter morning is the most glorious event in human 
history ; but it is only a first-fruit pointing beyond itself in the midst of 
death and despair to a more glorious end. The fellowship with Christ 
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which we have in the Spirit is the most glorious kind of life of which 
we know anything; yet what is given to us in the spirit is but an 
‘*earnest,” a token payment to assure us that in due time we shall receive 
full satisfaction. Thus the Christian hope is firmly rooted in the past 
and in the present. And, at the same time, the past and the present 
— what God has done and is doing — cannot be rightly understood 
except as we see them as assurances of what He will yet do. Faith to 
receive and hold and trust in God’s mighty deeds of redemption wrought 
out once for all in the past ; love shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit given to us; and hope that waits with eager longing and 
patient endurance for the completion of His glorious purpose: these 
three belong together, and we can only understand the Christian hope 
rightly in this indissoluble relation with faith and love. 

Christ who has come. The starting-point is in what God has done 
once and for all. He has sent His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ to 
take upon Him our human nature, to enter into the entail of our sins, 
to die for us upon the cross, to carry upon His own self the whole burden 
and curse of our sins, and to rise again from the dead in the glory of a 
new life. That is the place where hope is born. There the full measure 
of evil was taken, and evil was defeated. There the power and dominion 
of Satan was expelled in all its range of operation and all its depth of 
malignity and there at the same time it was overcome by a holy love 
that went to the last limit of evil’s power and overmatched it. And 
there the finality of death was destroyed. He who broke the dominion of 
sin broke also the dominion of death and thereby made it possible 
that men should have hope — hope as sure as the fact that Jesus rose 
from the dead. This thing that God has done, once for all, is the solid 
ground of the Christian hope. The proclamation of these mighty events 
was the first announcement of the Christian hope. These things 
happened, therefore neither sin nor death has the last word. There is 
room for hope. 

Christ who is with us. That is the only starting-point. But it is 
only the starting-point. A single isolated event in the increasingly 
remote past could not by itself sustain the Christian hope. Sin and 
death have not yet been destroyed. To ordinary sight they appear to be 
as victorious as ever they were. If there were no more to be said, one 
would have to conclude that this strange story from the days of Pontius 
Pilate was a mere fluke, a remarkably, but isolated and therefore not 
ultimately significant event. But there is more to be said. The story of 
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Christ’s incarnation, death and resurrection comes to us not as a piece 
of remote history, but as the secret of the present experience of a living 
fellowship which spans the nineteen centuries which separate us from 
Pontius Pilate. What we say here we speak from out of that experience 
and that fellowship. We know Christ as our living and present Lord, 
and our fellowship with Him and with the Father through Him. This 
experience and this fellowship were born on the day of Pentecost and 
have been perpetually renewed ever since. Christ’s finished work of 
atonement has so broken the dominion of evil that God’s own Spirit 
could enter in and take possession of those who had been brought under 
the judgment of the mercy of the Crucified. It is in the unbroken fellow- 
ship which His Spirit has created that the Gospel story has come down 
to us and it is out of the experience of that fellowship that we speak. 
We know the risen Christ to-day as Lord and Saviour. We know 
that He is no remote figure of past history, but that He dwells in us 
and we in Him. The story of His living and dying and rising again has 
come to us not as a fable from the past, but with the power of God to 
judge us and save us, to destroy the proud pretension of our human 
nature, and to cause us to be born again as children of God. And 
through Him God’s love has been shed in our hearts, binding us into 
a fellowship which is not of our making and sending us out to serve 
men for whom Christ died. It is in that fellowship in which He Himself 
is present, that we can speak of hope. 

Christ who is to come. What God has done in Christ is final and 
complete as the revelation of Himself and as the breaking of the power 
of sin. But yet it remains to be completed. All things are not yet subject 
to Him. Sin, pain, and death still exercise their rule. Even we who 
have received the first-fruits of the Spirit still long for our full freedom. 
The whole created world is in bondage to corruption and waits for 
release. But Christ has given us the assurance that He will complete 
what He has begun. Here we rely simply upon His own words, and 
upon the words of those who were nearest to Him and learned His 
mind. The whole witness of the New Testament points to a fulfilment 
of Christ’s redeeming work for which we still wait. Christ who has 
conquered death is victor over every power, and we can await the final 
unveiling of His victory with perfect confidence. Yet we do not merely 
wait. The very reason for which the full unveiling of His victory is 
delayed is that He wills to give time to all men everywhere to acknow- 
ledge Him and to accept freely His rule. The time that is given to us 
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is a time in which His victory is to be proclaimed and acknowledged 
in every corner of the earth and in every sphere of human life. And 
we are to carry out that task in complete confidence and eager hope, 
because we know that the final issue is not at all in doubt. 

If we ask, ““What is the precise character of the consummation for 
which we look ?” the New Testament answers with a wealth of symbol 
and imagery which cannot possibly be reduced to the precise language 
in which we describe every day events. It is obvious that we are here 
dealing with things which “eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” Yet there 
is much that we can say with confidence. The central assurance is that 
Christ is victor over death and every other power. The apostolic witness 
therefore confidently assures us that all that opposes His will, all that 
is evil, will be finally destroyed, that sorrow and pain will be done 
away, that God’s people will dwell in the perfect joy of His presence 
and in the perfect fellowship of His love. Such a vision carries us 
beyond the present conditions of earthly life, in which death and des- 
truction are an inescapable element. Christ’s final victory must mean a 
new heaven and a new earth, new conditions of existence, a resurrection 
to a new life in a body fitted to be the vehicle of such a transformed 
existence. 

It is to this glorious consummation of God’s work in Christ that 
the hope of the Christian is directed. It is important to stress this point, 
because in recent decades many in the Church have lost this hope, 
and have been content to hope either for the personal survival of them- 
selves and their loved ones, or for the development of a better kind of 
society on earth for their children. Both of these are legitimate hopes, 
and we shall speak of them later. But neither by itself is the full hope 
which we have in Christ. Modern man has too often oscillated hope- 
lessly between them. The first offers a promise of meaningfulness for 
the individual life, at the cost of making the whole cosmic process 
meaningless. The result is the development of a form of personal piety 
which leaves the great affairs of the world to the devil. The second 
offers a promise of meaningfulness for the whole cosmic process, at 
the cost of destroying the significance of the human person. The result 
is the rise of totalitarian movements which dehumanise man. Both 
stumble at the fact of death, for it is death which removes the individual 
abrubtly out of the cosmic process before its end has come, and thus 
makes it impossible that anything this side of death should be the 
meaning both of the individual life and of the life of the world. The 
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Gospel offers meaning to both because it is a message from beyond 
death, the message of One who has conquered death and lives for ever, 
and who will in Himself consummate both the life of the world and the 
life of every individual. 

We must next ask, ““When may this consummation be looked for ?” 
That is a question which has greatly perplexed Christians almost from 
the beginning. The first generation of Christians undoubtedly expected 
the end almost at once. Later books of the New Testament show us 
signs of the perplexity which was caused by the fact that it did not 
come. Yet the Church had a clear work from the Lord that even He 
did not know the time of its coming. What He had repeatedly said 
was “Watch, for you know not the day nor the hour.” Christians were 
to live literally as if every day were the last. Over and over again revivals 
of vital Christian faith have led some to believe that the End was to be 
expected at a datable point within a few months or years. These 
expectations have always been disappointed. Other Christians have 
concluded from this that the whole concept of the End is itself symbolic, 
that there is no actual future coming-again of the Lord, but only a 
constant call to be ready for Him. Yet surely this is to make the Christ- 
ian hope into something like the proverbial carrot dangled before the 
nose of the donkey — something which is always just ahead, but never 
reached. If Christians really believed that that was the truth, there 
would be an end of hope. 

How, then, are we to interpret the teaching of the Bible on this 
matter? The answer is that we must remember that the Christ who is 
to come is none other than the living Lord who is with us now. We 
have seen that while Christ’s finished word of redemption was accom- 
plished at a definite point in history, “under Pontius Pilate,” yet it is no 
mere isolated event in the remote past, but something which — so to 
say — meets us here and now in the presence of the living Lord Himself. 
In the same way we must now see that His coming again to consummate 
His victory, while it is a real event in the future for which we ardently 
long, is yet no mere isolated event separated from us by a trackless 
and meaningless waste of future time. It — so to say — meets us here 
and now in the presence of the living Lord Himself. He who is the 
End, in whom all is to be consummated, is He who meets us now and 
every day and invites us to commit everything to Him. We do not 
know the day or hour of His victory. We do not know what are the 
possible limits of human history. We know that it has limits — the 
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limit of death. If we do not know Christ, that is the*only limit we know 
—and therefore we have to choose (or oscillate) between a hope for 
personal survival of death and a hope for society which transcends the 
individual person. But what Christ has done by His dying and rising 
again is to confront us with a new limit. We who — by faith and 
baptism — are dead and risen with Him have passed the limit of death. 
The limit that faces us now is none other than Jesus Christ Himself — 
He who was dead and is alive for ever more and has the keys of death 
and hell. We commit everything now into His hands who is Himself 
the End. We can do this with complete confidence, knowing that 
death and destruction have been robbed of their power, that even if 
our works fail and are buried in the rubble of human history, and if 
our bodies fall into the ground and die, nothing is lost, because He is 
able to keep that which we commit to Him against that Day. And we 
must work not merely with complete confidence but with vigour and 
eagerness, because we know that — in His mysterious wisdom — he has 
allowed the consummation of His purpose to wait upon our obedience, 
and entrusted to us the task of making His victory known and effective 
in every nation and in every sphere of life. 





THE HOPE OF THE MARXIST 


by 


ROGER MEHL 


If Marxism has become for millions a symbol of hope, indeed the 
warrant that the age-old hope of man is not vain, the reason is that it 
is essentially a philosophy of history, i.e. a philosophy seeking to 
discern the meaning of the history men have lived through, and to show 
that that history leads neither to disaster nor to meaninglessness, but 
proceeds towards a fulfilment characterised by a threefold reconciliation 
of man with Nature, with his fellow-men and with himself. 


Marxism has in common with Christianity a concern for history. 
Marx states that there is in reality only one science, “the science of 
history.”” Man has not one nature laid down once and for all: he is a 
historical animal committed to a historical destiny, and it is in history 
that he is able to know himself, because it is in and through history 
that he makes himself. If there is a hope for man, it is that in Marx — 
conversely from Hegel — man is never sacrificed to history and history 
to the idea: on the contrary, it is in history that both man and the 
idea are born. It is in history and from history that man awaits his 
own revelation. We may say that Marx extended to general history 
what Christianity teaches concerning the history of salvation. 


There can only be a genuine and concrete history where there is an 
end of history and where that end casts light on the present movement 
of history. It is also essential that this end should not be foreign to 
present and past history, but should be already immanent therein. 
Marxism seeks to bring home to us the make-up of that human history 
which contains within itself (i.e. without recourse to any transcendent 
element) the promise of its fulfilment. 


History is made up of the dialectical relation of man with Nature. 
The mainspring of history is the dialectical tension set up by the dualism 
of Nature and man, in other words the struggle of man against Nature 
to produce himself his means of existence. Marx constantly reiterates 
that what constitutes at once humanity and history, the first human act 
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and the first historical act, is the production by man of his means of 
existence: “men may be distinguished from animals by conscience, 
religion, anything. They begin themselves to be distinct from animals 
when they begin to produce themselves their means of existence.” 
Production, or labour if you prefer, constitutes at the same time the 
dawn and the permanent dynamic of history. Any civilisation must of 
necessity be a civilisation of labour. 

If we are to grasp the humanist quality of Marxist hope, it is most 
important to stress that the motive force of any historical process is to 
be found not in some transcendent power dominating history, or in 
some finality external to history, or in the idea which supposedly 
engenders history by the development of its own inner logic, but in 
man’s practice itself. Only that practice can overturn the social relations 
resulting from production, or rather from types of production. Man 
cannot expect progress from any “spiritual criticism’ of a given state 
of affairs, from any idealistic movement, only from revolution, which 
puts into practice the overturning of social relations. 

Birthplace of man it may be, place where Nature is humanised by 
man’s labour it may be, but history is none the less an equivocal reality. 
On the one hand, only through history can man achieve the fulness, 
hitherto concealed, of his humanity, and “the whole so-called history 
of the world is nothing but man’s production by human labour” ; on 
the other, there is nothing ineluctable, nothing fated, about this course 
of history, which is also the occasion of the alienation of man. The 
things man creates by his labour become, within society, an “‘objecti- 
visation of himself.” He does not succeed in fully availing himself of 
that human reality which he creates and sets before him in opposition 
to himself. Thus for instance we find arising in the capitalist system 
that extraordinary and fatal hiatus between man and his product which 
in its turn creates a hiatus between man and man. In place of natural 
appropriation, private property, which is at the same time in a sense a 
sign of the humanisation of man, substitutes concern with possessions 
alone : “‘all the physical and intellectual senses have been replaced by 
the sheer alienation of all these senses, the sense of possession.”’ There 
is thus also a sort of guilt inherent in history, so that this whole human 
world built and stamped by man conspires towards the alienation of 
man. Thanks to the constant possibility of such objectivisation — the 
forms of alienation are innumerable — man ceases to be the active 
element in history. 












Marxist hope is the certainty that this guilt can be eliminated, that 
the various forms of alienation, and their supreme manifestation 
capitalist alienation, can be overcome. It is for the men who make 
history to recover its true meaning. Who is to fulfil history? Answer : 
the very men in whom alienation has reached its maximum stage, who 
are freed from all possession whatsoever, because in their extreme 
alienation they have neither wealth, nor country, nor family — that is 
to say, the proletariat. In them, alienation has become an intolerable 
power, that is, a power against which we revolt, because there is such 
complete contradiction between the destitution of these men and the 
wealth and culture of the world they live in. In the proletarian the real 
man takes shape, because his utter destitution frees him from all out- 
side determining forces and all disguising masks. He is already de facto, 
and not merely symbolically, that universal man whose first figure 
Hegel saw in Christ. Thus the proletarian has a revolutionary, Messianic 
function. (This Messianic vocation may be compared, mutatis mutandis, 
with that attributed to the poor in Israel.) It is essential that he clearly 
grasp his position and unite with his brothers at the international level 
in so grasping. Everything is subordinate to this realisation, through 
which the proletarian discerns the overall meaning of history and brings 
in the final reign of man. 

What is this final reign ? What is the object of that human hope of 
which the proletarian is at once the bearer and the fulfiller? If we are 
to realise the meaning of this last lap in history, we must not forget 
that proletarian alienation means loss of humanity. “The more the 
worker produces by his labour, the more the world which is foreign to 
those things he creates increases in power and the more his own inner 
world is impoverished... Life is external to the worker: he does not 
assert himself in his work, he denies himself and feels unhappy... 
Only outside his work does he become conscious of himself; thus his 
work is not the satisfaction of a need, merely a means for satisfying 
needs outside him... The activity of the worker is thus not self-activity. 
It belongs to someone else, it is the loss of himself. Consequently, 
the labouring man now feels free only in his animal functions, those of 
eating, drinking, begetting. In his human functions he feels a mere 
animal. Eating, drinking and begetting are, of course, genuine human 
functions too. But in the abstractness which cuts them off from other 
fields of activity and transforms them into an end in themselves, they 
become animal.” The question Marxism raises, the solution of which 
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will, it holds, restore hope to man, is therefore, How can man, given 
his alienation, achieve humanity? Christianity’s question is quite 
different : sin is as radical a concept as alienation, but man is always 
the responsible agent of his sin, which is never a passive destiny like 
Marxist alienation. Thus in sin man does not lose his status as a man. 
His problem is not to achieve a humanity he never lost in the first place, 
but to be reborn, to be transformed in his capacity of a responsible agent. 

Since the final reign is to be, for man, achievement of true and 
complete humanity, Marx holds that all history up to the seizure of 
power by the proletariat should be regarded as a sort of prehistory. 
The true history of mankind will begin from the moment when, upon 
the abolition of private property, there will arise a classless and stateless 
society, i.e. a society of brothers, in which man, no longer cut off from 
the product of his labour, will be able to put it freely at the disposal 
of his fellows. But we wrong Marxism if we see this final reign as 
nothing but a re-ordering of social relations, a modification of social 
structures. For the Marxist hope is the hope that social revolution will 
of necessity involve a modification of man himself, and enable him to 
recognise others as his fellow-men. In the Communist society poverty 
and suffering themselves will acquire “a human and social significance : 
they are the true bonds which bring home to man the fact that his 
greatest wealth lies in the need which he experiences for his fellow- 
man.” The idea of universal reconciliation dominates Marx’s whole 
vision of the world to come. He has left in his notes these indications, 
summing up his whole eschatology : “Communism (must be considered) 
as the positive abolition of private property regarded as the separation 
of man from himself; thus Communism (must be considered) as the 
real appropriation of the human essence by man and for man, and hence 
as a return by man to himself as social man, i.e. human man—a 
complete and conscious return, preserving all the wealth of previous 
development. Such Communism, being the logical conclusion of 
naturalism, coincides with humanism: it is the true end of the dispute 
between existence and essence, between objectivisation and self- 
assertion, between liberty and necessity, between the individual and the 
species. It solves the mystery of history, and it knows that it is solving 
it.” Suppose we seek to discern the main ideas contained in this passage. 
Karl Marx defines the object of the Communist hope as : 


(a) an end of history, inasmuch as history is the struggle of man 
with Nature and of man with man: the rational employment 
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of technical power and the abolition of private property bring 
about that end ; 


(6) a universal reconciliation, i.e. an apotheosis of man as a com- 
munal being ; 


(c) a recapitulation of history and the riches it has produced ; 
(d) the disappearance of all mystery in the fulness of gratitude. 


When the new men, the “associate producers,” have regulated man’s 
relations with Nature in a rational manner, ended the domination of 
need and reduced the time of man’s labour, then there will begin the reign 
of freedom, when man will be an end in himself, and able to tackle 
freely, and with every prospect of success, the ultimate problems of 
happiness, love and death. 

Despite its claim to scientific strictness, Marxism, like all the great 
philosophies of history, propounds a kind of final myth. The question 
we have to ask of it is, What supports the acceptability of that myth ? 
The future remains contingent, and gives the lie to the most essential 
forecasts of Marxism. If they amounted only to an account of certain 
social structures, we could still accord some credit to them, for insti- 
tutions and structures are unquestionably subject to definite laws. But 
they are much more than that — they relate to the emergence of a new 
man, a truly human man. We have to ask the question Nicodemus 
asked : How can a man be born again? “He is already born,” says 
Marx, “look at the proletarian.” But when we do look at the proletar- 
ian we see quite well his profound alienation, yet not how he is to free 
himself from possessions, and to strip himself of his alienated nature, 
and to convert his alienation into liberty. 

In face of the Marxist hope, and after paying due tribute to it, we 
can only preach Jesus Christ, in Whom we have genuinely, and not 
mythically, the apotheosis of the new man, in Whom we salute Him 
Who stripped Himself to become like unto one of ourselves, to be 
made sin for us. If our human condition is not assumed by Another 
than ourselves, Who is yet like unto one of ourselves, then are we indeed 
without hope. 





A MULTI-RACIAL CHURCH 
IN A MULTI-RACIAL SOCIETY 


by 


MAURICE WEBB 


Many years ago when in London, Mr. Bernard Shaw questioned me 
about South Africa, which he had not then visited. He asked if the 
Natives were being taught Christianity and I said they were. He looked 
at me with his piercing blue eyes and said, ““Mark my words, young 
man, one day those Natives will wake up to the fact that you white 
people are not Christian, and will declare a holy war upon you to turn 
you out of South Africa in the name of Christ.” 

That was typical Shaw: it was startling and it was salutary. It 
challenged the quality of our Christianity and it pointed to a possible 
danger. We in South Africa are used to thinking of a conflict between 
white and black, and of the conflict between white and white, the English- 
speaking and the Afrikaner Nationalist. But there is also the possibility 
of conflict between Christian and Christian along the frontiers of colour. 
That is a danger which we as Christians must strive to avert. 

When we refer to South Africa as a multi-racial country, we mean 
no more than that there are several ethnic groups in its population. 
The question with which we are always confronted arises from the 
association of these groups. Take an ordinary busy time in Durban’s 
West Street. In the street, African, Indian, Coloured, Afrikaner, Briton, 
Jew and foreigner pass and repass. The scene is not very different 
from that in Raffles Square in Singapore, except that we lack the colour- 
ful appearance of the Chinese and still employ the ricksha which the 
East has abandoned as being inconsistent with human dignity. 

But try to board a bus and the scene changes. European and non- 
European are separated, not by choice, but by law. Go into the homes 
and the groups are almost invariably separated each one from the other, 
but not by law — by force of custom and by choice. 

What of the Church? It is not often thatthe multi-racial situation 
of the street is repeated in the Church, as it is every Sunday in the 
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Cathedral Church of Singapore. The nearest approach is to be found, 
as far as I know, at Mass at the Emanuel Cathedral. Separation in 
Church is not imposed by law as in the case of the bus. The Church 
mainly follows the pattern of the home, in that separation is a matter 
of custom and choice. The question for us is, then, do we make the 
right choice, are we following a sound custom ? 

Like South Africa itself, the Christian Church in South Africa is 
multi-racial. The third of the Twenty-Six Findings of the Rosetten- 
ville Conference of 1949 declares : 

**(3) The Church planted by God in this country is multi-racial. 

This is one of its glories.” 

The 1946 Census asked people to give their religious affiliation. 
2,211,481 Europeans declared their allegiance to one or other of the 
Churches in South Africa. More than half the total (1,284,135) indicated 
their adherence to the Dutch Reformed Churches. Over against the 
2,211,481 Europeans are 4,165,988 non-Europeans who, on their census 
forms, indicated some kind of recognised Christian allegiance, so that non- 
European Christians out-number European Christians by nearly 2 to 1. 

These figures refer only to what might be called European Churches 
in the sense that they are Churches of European origin. All of these 
are multi-racial to a greater or lesser extent. The figures exclude the 
Native Separatist Churches, which claim 753,891 adherents. These are 
the completely exclusive Churches : they have no white members. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches have, according to the census, 
1,284,135 European adherents, as against 559,099 non-European — 
roughly two white to one non-white. In respect of all Churches other 
than the D.R.C. and the Native Separatist Churches, the figures are: 


European 927,346 
Non-European 3,632,625 


or 4 non-Europeans to one European, which is the same ratio as the 
population as a whole. The Christian.churches, apart from the D.R.C. 
and the Native Separatist Churches, are, therefore, proportionately 
representative of South Africa’s multi-racial population. 

It would be extremely interesting to compare the full Census returns 
with the official membership figures of the Churches. I have available 
the official 1946 membership figures for only three. Here is the com- 
parison between the official figures of membership and the census figures 
of allegiance : 
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European 





Non-European 


Census Actual Census Actual 
Members Members 
BE bs eae a 23,479 8,071 78,217 13,074 
Methodist. . ... 169,634 33 286 1,094,659 189,972 
Congregational . . 13,084 3,309 209 ,856 42.360 


206,197 44,666 1,382,732 245,406 





In these three Churches actual non-European members out-number 
European by 5 to 1. But there is also the fact that for every one, 
European and non-European, in actual membership, more than six 
indicated allegiance on the census form, which may mean that these 
Churches have a rich harvest of membership to gather ! 

Whatever weight we attach to the census forms, a consideration of 
these figures leads to certain conclusions : 


(1) The Christian Church in South Africa is emphatically multi- 
racial, as was rightly stated by the Rosettenville Conference. 

(2) As, according to the census, nearly one-half of the total 
population of South Africa, white and non-white, declare attachments 
to one or other of the Churches, South Africa has substantial grounds 
for claiming to be a Christian country, at least in name. 


(3) With one-half of the total population at least avowedly 
Christian, the Christian Church in South Africa has an almost 
terrifying responsibility. 

(4) It must be expected that the dominant non-European mem- 
bership of the Christian Church will play an increasingly important 
part in the life of the Church, and may be expected to make a con- 
tribution at least as vital as the contribution of the Negro to the 
Christian Church in the United States. 


Is there, within the Christian Church in South Africa, sufficient 
unity of faith and practice for it to play an effective, and even determin- 
ing, part in the development of South African life? Can it offer, even 
in very broad and general terms, a solution to what is commonly called 
our race problem ? Obviously, the Church has its limitations. It is not 
a political body, and we all know that “race” is a highly political 
subject in South Africa. The Church cannot determine the economic 
factors that keenly affect the relation between the groups in our 
population. But even so the Church remains a powerful agency. 
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Agreement in detail as to principles and uniformity as to practice 
are not to be expected. I do not even think that they are desirable, but 
I believe there already exists sufficient agreement on principle, and at 
least theoretical agreement as to practice, to justify the hope that the 
Church may be able to determine for good the future course of South 
Africa in its most important aspect, that of race relations. 

Certainly we have divisions in plenty but on examination some of 
these divisions may be more apparent than real, or more concerned 
with immediate than with fundamental issues. When it is remembered 
that the Christian Council of South Africa does not include either the 
Roman Catholic Church or the Dutch Reformed Churches, it appears 
to be a small body separated from two large sections of the Church on 
either side, but on this matter of race relations, in its non-theological 
aspects, the declarations of the Roman Catholic Churchman are not 
different from the Findings of the Christian Council’s Rosettenville 
Conference, and we in Durban must frequently have been heartened by 
the forthright and courageous statements made publicly by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Durban, Wilfred Hurley, with whom we have often 
found ourselves in complete accord. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, with a European membership exceed- 
ing that of all the other Churches put together, would sometimes 
appear — because it holds itself aloof from the Christian Council and 
is commonly identified with political policies from which, in the main, 
the Christian Council dissents — to make effective unity, even among 
the Protestant Churches, unrealisable. But is this really so? 

Finding No. 13 of the Rosettenville Conference says, ‘““We believe 
that the real need of South Africa is not apartheid but eendrag (con- 
cord).” I am sure that the Conference did not intend to identify the 
Dutch Reformed Church with the doctrine of apartheid but there is 
sometimes an inclination to regard this Finding as setting the Christian 
Council in opposition to the Dutch Reformed Church, instead of in 
opposition to the political doctrine of apartheid and its repressive 
application. 

The Rosettenville Conference was held in July, 1949, before the 
Dutch Reformed Church had its Conference in Bloemfontein in 1950, 
at which it defined its attitude to apartheid and declared its belief in 
what would more rightly be called “total separation,” or ‘‘separate 
development.” Early in 1950 Dr. G. B.A. Gerdener, Professor of 
Theology at Stellenbosch, said, ‘‘I repudiate the word (apartheid), and 
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protest against its being fastened round the neck of the Dutch Reformed 
Church.” 

The Bloemfontein Conference of the Dutch Reformed Church 
reached the conclusion that if the policy of apartheid is to be applied 
with Christian justice, white South Africa must be prepared for the 
great sacrifice that would be involved in setting aside adequate land to 
enable the non-European races to develop fully in areas of their own. 
This view is not confined to the Dutch Reformed Church. It was 
advocated in substance by Prof. Alfred Hoernlé, who was my prede- 
cessor in the presidency of the South African Institute of Race Relations, 
and it was formulated in detail by Dr. Keppel-Jones, an avowed 
Liberal, in his book Friends or Foes. There is nothing inherently wrong 
in the idea of total separation ; difference of opinion arises as to whether 
such a policy is practicable. Dr. Malan has said in Parliament that it 
is not, and as to that I expect that most of us agree with him. 

Differences of opinion as to practicability should not divide the 
Church. There are many important points of agreement between the 
Rosettenville Conference of the Christian Council and the Bloemfontein 
Conference of the Dutch Reformed Church. Take such a highly con- 
tentious matter as non-European franchise. Finding 14 of the Roset- 
tenville Conference says, ‘‘We consider that in principle adult persons 
of all races should share in the responsibility of the government of the 
country. This implies the exercise of the franchise. We recognise that 
at present many such persons are not ready for this responsibility. We 
therefore agree to a qualified franchise.” The preamble to the Confer- 
ence of the Dutch Reformed Church Bloemfontein Conference says, 
‘**It must be remembered that no nation in the world worthy of the 
name could always be satisfied with no say, or only an indirect say, in 
the political and socio-economic organization of the country in which 
decisions are taken on that nation’s interests and future. To expect 
the Bantu to be satisfied with such a state of affairs is not only to be 
unfair to him, but will also eventually lead to the greatest disillusionment 
and strife.” 

Finding 3 of the Rosettenville Conference, already quoted, glories 
in the multi-racial character of the Christian Church. The Dutch 
Reformed Church Bloemfontein Conference states, speaking of whites 
and non-whites, “We may acknowledge that specially for practical 
reasons it is more useful to organise whites and non-whites separately. 
But... we are members of the same body and need each other. It is 
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imperatively necessary that our Churches do not merely confess spiritual 
unity in Christ as an article of faith but that they also apply it in practice.” 
And the Conference declared further, “The fact that two non-white 
congregations still belong to the mother-Church, that here and there 
non-whites share in the privilege of membership in the mother-Church, 
and that our missionaries and other whites worship in mission-churches 
and go to communion, shows that no principle is at stake in this matter.” 

From these examples it will be seen that there is a substantial body 
of agreement as to principle upon which to build. 

If we are not as sharply divided as is sometimes believed on matters 
of principle, are we fatally divided as to questions of practice? The 
Dutch Reformed Church holds with considerable tenacity to the separate 
Church, but do the other Protestant Churches practise with similar 
tenacity the opposite principle of the integrated Church? When it 
comes to practice is there so very much difference between us? Do we 
not all in fact practise separation with varying degrees of modification ? 

In theory at least, all Churches accept the view that there should be 
no suggestion of inferiority or superiority implied by the separation of 
European from non-European Churches, and there is agreement that 
there should be closer contact between white and non-white members 
of the Church. Dr. Ben Marais says in his book Colour, “In present 
circumstances separate ministration and even separate Church insti- 
tutions for different colour groups in South Africa appear to be sensible 
and expedient for reasons of language and culture... If, however, the 
Afrikaans Churches attempt to base their policy of segregation on 
Scripture they are on dangerous ground... Our Church should aim at 
more spontaneous and conscious co-operation on the highest levels, 
between non-white and white pastors and Church leaders.” Dr. van 
der Merwe said in his retirement address from the Chairmanship of 
the Federal Council of Dutch Churches, printed in the current issue of 
South African Outlook, ““Let there be more opportunity for joint dis- 
cussion and prayer. Let there be more opportunity for planning a 
united front, for the combating of all the social and spiritual dangers 
which increasingly threaten our spiritual heritage. And if the time for 
it is ripe, let us visit each other now and then at public worship, not as 
an opportunity for the white man to show his condescension towards 
the coloured, nor as an opportunity for the coloured to aid his demand 
for social equality, but as a means for testifying to our common love 
towards Him in whom we are one.” 
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Unfortunately, it is not enough that we can find terms of agreement 
on this issue. It is encouraging, but it is not enough. We have to face 
the ugly fact that in the sphere of race relations the forces of evil, 
expressed in fear, hatred, suspicion, arrogance, intolerance, prejudice, 
are gaining on both sides of the colour line. The tide of racial bitterness 
is rising fast. 

This problem is not confined to us in South Africa, although we 
experience it in a particularly acute form. The World Council of 
Churches has stated recently : 


“There is much evidence of a deep awakening in the Churches 
in regard to the world tensions involved in colour and ethnic differ- 
ences. In land after land an uneasy conscience has developed among 
the Churches, breaking forth in statements and action directed at 
the social injustices involved, in experiments designed to create 
Christian fellowship among different groups within the churches, in 
fresh theological thinking...” 


The Executive Committee of the World Council has raised two 
questions for consideration : 


“1. How can the message of the Gospel be presented so as to 
affect the deep springs of race prejudice ? 


2. How should the Christian Church deal with race within its 
own membership? What import should the ‘Churches attach to 
questions affecting racial and ethnic homogeneity within the 
Churches? How can the Church — in the congregation, in the 
nation, and in the world — so exemplify Christian conviction con- 
cerning race as to contribute toward the alleviation of injustice ?” 


These questions are particularly urgent for us in South Africa because 
the rapid industrialisation and urbanisation has so largely destroyed the 
tribal life of the African with its sanctions and satisfactions, its sense 
of community. Western civilization and political policies have between 
them made the African an alien in the land of his birth. The Church 
has not only to meet the non-Europeans’ spiritual needs, it has also to 
provide essential things that the world outside the Church denies: a 
sense of belonging to a community, a place where his manhood is 
respected. We have to draw those 4,000,000 avowed non-European 
Christians into a common bond of loyalty and love with the 2,000,000 
avowed European Christians. If we fail in this those 4,000,000 non- 
white fellow-South Africans of ours may turn away from the Church 
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altogether and look elsewhere for satisfaction. Or — for the game of 
separation is one at which two can play — they may close the door of 
their Church on us. | 

Our task is a practical one. There is agreement that there should be 
more inter-racial association within the Church and we would agree 
with Dr. van der Merwe that it must not be undertaken in a spirit of 
condescension. It must cease to be exceptional and therefore artificial, 
and become normal. And it is not sufficient for association to be at 
top level. 

There is a case, and a very good case, for racially separated Churches 
based on locality and language as well as on community. I was inter- 
ested to find in New Zealand recently that the Maori is strongly attached 
to his separate Christian Church, but then the Maori is not subjected 
to any separation outside the Church —he associates freely and on 
equal terms with his white compatriots in employment and recreation. 
He prefers to worship in his own Church, but he can sit with the white 
man in the same Parliament and in the same Cabinet. 

People have strong feelings about inter-racial association, and these 
must be respected. But feelings are capable of change. It is interesting 
that Dr. van der Merwe, in the address already quoted, when dealing 
with the need for inter-racial collaboration cited as an instance of some- 
thing abhorrent to him the custom of a fellow-European cleric to walk 
arm in arm down the street with an African clergymen. Well, there is 
no need to walk arm in arm, and Dr. van der Merwe is entitled to his 
feelings, which are in all probability shared by most Englishmen with 
their characteristic reserve. It isn’t necessary to walk arm in arm in 
order to be a friend and a fellow-member of a Christian Church. 

I would, however, make a plea for doing things together. I do not 
mean that abomination the ‘‘Get Together.” I mean working together 
on a common concern, or singing together in a choir to the Glory of 
God. Above all, I plead for more and more opportunities for sharing 
the act of worship. There are Churches in which people of different 
races normally worship together. There are others where inter-racial 
services are occasionally held. But the majority of European Christians 
in this country have not had or do not ordinarily have the experience 
of worshipping with their fellow South Africans of a different colour. 

Recently in Singapore, which has a multi-racial population as 
complex as ours, I had the experience, several times repeated, of join- 
ing in completely inter-racial services at the Cathedral Church. There 
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was no kind of colour separation. There was no suggestion of colour- 
consciousness. The man in the street was the Man in the Church, 
joined with his fellows in a shared act of worship. I found it a moving 
and satisfying experience almost startling in its complete naturalness 
and essential rightness. 

The last and very important question raised by the World Council 
is, How can the Church contribute towards the alleviation of injustice ? 
This is particularly important for us because, whatever our individual 
opinions may be, we shall all agree that our inter-racial situation and 
our policies regarding it do give rise to serious injustices. 

As the righting of wrongs leads us into the political and economic 
sphere there is bound to be wide difference of opinion. But a sharing 
of work and a sharing of worship will bring an increased awareness, 
and create the atmosphere in which the Church can take its rightful 
place as the fearless champion of righteousness. 

Very often it is not so much what we do as how we do it that matters. 
We may voice widely different views, but the Christian is called to 
speak always with a Galilean accent. 

The spirit that should impel us as we face the challenge that con- 
fronts us in South Africa cannot be better expressed than it was by 


that great South African, Jan Hofmeyr, in his Christianity and Race 
Problems : 


“There is no future for this as a Christian nation save on the 
basis of a generous respect for the dignity of all men, an unwearying 
activity towards the removal of inequalities of opportunity, and an 
open-hearted readiness to concede to others what we regard the 
Fatherhood of God as meaning for ourselves.” 








THE THREE DIVISIONS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCH 
by 


H. BERKHOF 


The Rupture within Israel 


It is usual to begin to develop the problem of the unity of the Church 
from the New Testament. This is, however, to begin too late. The 
New Testament, after all, witnesses to an action by God resting on 
another age-long action for which the Old Testament is our source of 
information. And the Church in the New Testament is called ekklesia, 
the word used by the Greek translation of the Old Testament to render 
kahal, which in the Old Testament signifies the gathering-together of the 
children of Israel. The Church knows that it is the lawful successor of 
this ancient kahal. The gathering of the people of God does not begin 
with the coming of Christ. Centuries before that, God had set out in 
the calling of Abraham (Gen. 12) to prepare for Himself amid the 
apostasy and confusion of the nations (Gen. 11) the one people whereby 
all these nations should be blessed. To the choosing-out of that people 
by the one and only God corresponds likewise the unity of that people, 
centring on adoration of and obedience to this one God. The covenant 
of God with His people contains in itself the covenant of the twelve 
tribes with one another. It is easy to read between the lines of the 
Old Testament and see how troublesome the tribes found one another, 
and how obvious the joins have always remained. Strictly speaking, 
the real union of the twelve tribes round the Temple worship in Jeru- 
salem was only of short duration. What was achieved under King 
David and King Solomon was lost again under Rehoboam. And then 
came the great rupture in Israel, which has continued through the 
centuries as the thorn in her people’s flesh. 

The question now exercising us is the relation between the action of 
those who engineered this breach and the plans of God for His one 
people. Will the Lord content Himself with the concept of an “invisible 
Israel’? Or will He reject one half and continue with the other alone ? 
If so, on which side will He range Himself ? Whom will He find guilty 
of causing the rupture ? 
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It is when we compare the history of the schism in Israel with those 
questions which continue to concern us in the divided state of the 
Church that we discover the strange and surprising fashion in which 
God has determined His own attitude to this breach. We can read 
about it in I Kings 12. It is immediately obvious that the guilt is 
Rehoboam’s. Against the sage advice of his father Solomon’s coun- 
sellors, he proceeds to increase the already almost intolerable burdens. 
The great majority of his people thereupon forswear their allegiance to 
him. It might be presumed from this account that God continued with 
the ten tribes. But not at all. The split becomes to the rival king, 
Jeroboam, a reason for establishing new places of worship, to keep the 
people away from Jerusalem. “And this thing became a sin” (I Kings 
12: 30), for Jeroboam introduces burnt-offerings, and thereby falls 
under the judgment of God (I Kings 13). God has chosen Jerusalem 
to be His dwelling-place, and He abides by His choice. “And unto 
his son” (i.e. Rehoboam) “will I give one tribe, that David my servant 
may have a light alway before me in Jerusalem, the city which I have 
chosen me to put my name there” (I Kings 11: 36). 

So circuitous is God’s dealing in this schism that even the con- 
clusion that He will from now on favour Jerusalem to the detriment of 
the ten tribes proves false. His care extends just as much to the northern 
kingdom. It is there that we have the great prophets Elijah and Elisha. 
It is to that kingdom too that the first canonical prophets, Amos and 
Hosea, are sent. It is here, despite the apostasy into which the realm 
falls, that dwell the seven thousand who will not bow the knee to 
Baal, left there by God Himself (I Kings 19: 18). Yet that does not 
nullify God’s faithfulness to Jerusalem. There also disobedience 
reigns. Prophets are subsequently sent there too. The kingdom of the 
two tribes goes into exile later than that of the ten. That is a difference 
in degree only. But presently Jerusalem is restored, as the foundation 
for a new community. And when the woman of Samaria (i.e. from 
the area of the ten tribes) asks Jesus whether God is to be worshipped 
on the Gerizim or in Jerusalem, He answers, “Ye worship ye know 
not what: we know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews” 
(John 4: 22), i.e. salvation comes from Jerusalem and from Judah, 
the kingdom of the two tribes. 

But none of this constitutes the slightest reason for Jerusalem to 
vaunt herself above the ten tribes. For the guilt of the separation lies 
with the house of David. And what makes an end of all dispute as to 
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the more and the less, the right and the wrong, is that the Lord Himself 
desires that separation. “For thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, 
Behold, I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will 
give ten tribes to thee” (i.e. Jeroboam) “... because that they have 
forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth” (I Kings 11 : 31 ff. ; read 
vv. 29-39 right through). When Rehoboam then sought to restore the 
God-willed unity of Israel by force, God sent the prophet Shemaiah to 
tell him, “Ye shall not go up, nor fight against your brethren the children 
of Israel: return every man to his house, for this thing is from me” 
(I Kings 12: 24). 

For His own unfathomable reasons God Himself desires separation, 
even as in ancient times He took to Himself the sinful desire of the 
people to have a king (I Sam. 8). How He purposes to use that separ- 
ation we cannot tell. We do find in the prophets and historians a firm 
conviction that separation is not to be God’s last word. He will triumph 
over all confusion and all enmity among men. He desires the unity of 
Israel, and He will restore it. Thus when Elijah called the people of 
the ten tribes to turn again to God, he knew that such a turning would 
of necessity entail a return of the two halves of the kingdom to one 
another. It was in token of this dual return that he rebuilt the disused 
altar of the Lord on Mount Carmel : “Elijah took twelve stones, accord- 
ing to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the 
word of the Lord came, saying, Israel shall be thy name” (I Kings 
18: 31). This settled conviction we find again and again in the prophets, 
Isaiah (11 : 11-13), Jeremiah (33 : 7) and, particularly, Ezekiel (37: 15- 
28). Unity will be achieved round the Temple of Jerusalem and round 
a descendant of David. But this is nowhere regarded as a reason for 
Judah to exalt herself, for both kingdoms have proved false to God’s 
purposes for the Temple of Jerusalem and the house of David. Both 
shall turn again, and thus turn again to one another. It may be held 
that this promise was, at any rate in part, fulfilled with the return from 
exile. But when Jesus — descendant of Judah, yet working in the land 
of the ten tribes — in His talk with the woman of Samaria pronounces 
for Jerusalem and against the Gerizim, He goes on, ““But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth,” and she answers, “I know that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ : when he is come, he will tell us all things” (John 4 : 23-5). 
Looked at in this light, the expansion of Christ’s people from Jerusalem 
into Samaria and Galilee (Acts 8 : 4-25; 9: 31) is the fulfilment of the 
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promise. Yet even that is no more than a further step towards that 
goal upon which John looked in Patmos when he saw the full count of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, twelve times twelve thousand, enter into the 
Divine glory (Rev. 7: 4-8). Clean across the process of division, God 
is irresistibly accomplishing the process of reunion. 

Need we add what significance for the problem of church division 
today attaches to this story of human guilt and Divine supremacy in 
the rupture in Israel ? 


The Rupture between Israel and the Christian Community 


There is a second cleavage known to the Bible within the people of 
God. There is the break between Israel and the Early Church. We 
have become so accustomed to the un-Biblical idea of the Christian 
Church as the lawful successor of Israel, and of Israel herself as having 
lost her redemptive significance since the time of Christ, that we are 
deaf to the profound grief over the rupture between Israel and the 
Church which speaks from so many pages of the New Testament. 

We have regularly dwelt on the fact that Christ’s successors called 
themselves the ekklesia, or kahal, and clearly regarded themselves as 
the continuation of Old Testament Israel. The people who thought of 
themselves in this way were Jews themselves. They did not regard 
their gathering as competing or contending with the gathering which 
centred on the Temple in Jerusalem or the local synagogues. We read 
that they themselves continued to attend the Temple and the synagogues. 
No, when they called themselves “the” gathering they meant that they 
considered themselves the freshly-created nucleus round which Israel 
must be gathered to her true destiny. For now that the Messiah is 
come, the King of Israel, His people must be called to believe in Him, 
and thus, according to the promise of the prophets, to become, as 
chief witness to the approaching Kingdom, the centre whence the Gospel 
can go out to all nations. Salvation, like a stone cast into the pool of 
the world, is bound to send out wider and wider circles — first the 
‘‘gathering,” then all Israel, and finally the nations beyond. Thus to 
begin with the Apostles speak to Israel alone, calling on her to make 
the true choice (Acts 2 : 36-40 ; 3: 19-26). Thus too St. Paul, wherever 
he finds himself on his missionary journeys, goes first of all to the 
synagogue, to invite those of Israel who are there to fulfil Israel’s 
function as chief witness to the Messiah. The Lord Himself had done 
so before him. He was aware that “I am not sent but unto the lost 
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sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. 15: 24). For that reason He 
originally sent His followers only to call upon Israel to decide for Him. 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Sama- 
ritans enter ye not: but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” (Matt. 10: 5 f.). 

But it was soon evident that Israel as a whole would not fulfil her 
vocation to be chief witness to the Messiah in the world. Only few 
come to believe. The people in mass turns away from its rightful King. 
Jesus weeps over Jerusalem that she “knows not the things which 
belong to her peace,” and “knows not the time of her visitation” (Luke 
19: 41-44). And in the parables of the king’s supper and of the un- 
righteous husbandmen He preaches that none of the original guests 
shall taste of the feast (Luke 14:24), and that God shall give the vineyard 
to others (Luke 20: 16). This trend continues later in Acts. St. Paul 
almost everywhere encounters resistance in the synagogues, so that on 
arrival in Rome he comes to the conclusion that “the salvation of God 
is sent unto the Gentiles, and they will hear it’ (Acts 28: 28). 

It is impossible for us now to imagine the grief and bewilderment 
which this aversion felt by Israel for her Messiah, this overturning of 
the prophetic vision, must have caused our Lord and His followers. 
We do know that Jesus wept over Jerusalem. And St. Paul has these 
developments in mind when he speaks of his ‘‘great heaviness and 
continual sorrow” (Rom. 9: 2). At the same time, this negative 
tendency goes hand in hand with a very positive one: the Gentiles are 
swarming into the Church. This “mystery,” this formerly unrealised 
Divine injunction to admit the Gentiles thus directly to salvation, fills 
a man like Paul with joyful amazement (Eph. 2: 11; 3: 10). He does 
not overlook the fact that “a remnant” of Israel has achieved its destiny 
(Rom. 11: 5). But none of this detracts from the painful unnaturalness 
whereby the people of Israel are so few among the new people of God 
— indeed growing fewer and fewer as the mission work goes on — 
and the Gentiles are entering the fold ahead of Israel. An unforeseen 
confusion arises : “the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is of faith : 
but Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not 
attained to the law of righteousness” (Rom. 9: 30f.). The people of 
God is riven in twain. Synagogue and Church come to be diametric- 
ally opposed to one another. It is clear that this rupture is completely 
different again from that which severed the two parts of Israel. We 
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have here the one part which makes the right choice and the other the 
wrong. There is no room for relativising considerations this time. The 
whole affair seems perfectly simple : from now on one of the two is no 
longer to be regarded as the people of God. Or so the Church is 
pleased to consider. 

But not the New Testament! However guilty and erring Israel 
may be, she is still the people of God, “for the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance” (Rom. 11: 29). This does not mean that 
Israel will be found right to have rejected the Messiah. On the contrary, 
it is God’s triumph that she shall be brought from disobedience to 
obedience to Christ. Is this then tantamount to saying that the Christ- 
ian communion will be pronounced in the right? The moment the 
Church feels it is “in the right,” that shows it to be just as much in the 
wrong as Israel. The only one who is right is God, Who has compassion 
on both sides. And where that compassion is recognised and confessed, 
all human rightness ceases. Thus the Christians are told, “Be not 
highminded, but fear. For if God spared not the natural branches, 
take heed lest he also spare not thee” (Rom. 11: 20f.). In the healing 
of this breach likewise it is vital that it be healed in such a manner that 
all human pride shall be excluded, on both sides, and God alone glorified. 

At the same time we are told that the unity of the existing Christian 
churches can only be a beginning. “‘And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd” (John 10: 16). 
In the communion of the One Shepherd the faithful from the outer 
world and the chosen people of Israel shall find one another. That too 
is part of God’s ecumenical design. Only through that union can we 
also wait to see open up that last perspective of all, which was likewise 
the first of all — that “all families of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 12: 3). 


The Rupture within the Christian Community 


If we have some idea of the range of these two great breaches within 
the people of God, which testify at once to human guilt and to Divine 
supremacy, we are to some extent prepared to envisage the fission of 
the Christian community also in the proper light. We can note that 
there is no mention of any such fission in the New Testament, we can 
deduce that the unity of the Church is inviolable, and from this we can 
reason directly to our own churches today. But even if, in the short 
period during which the New Testament came into being, there is as 
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yet no mention of a cleavage, because the living authority of the Apostles 
was still able to ward off such an eventuality, we cannot suppose that 
it was more than a warding-off. We have already dwelt on passages 
from St. Paul in which he positively conjures the Christian community 
to preserve its unity. Even the New Testament is characterised by a 
unity in peril. 

Here, however, we have to draw a dual distinction. Unity is impe- 
rilled in two totally different ways — by false doctrine and by division. 
On the one hand we have error, which obscures and invalidates by 
“new”’ insights the Truth which has been handed down, starts resistance 
and partisanship, and so casts the Christian community into confusion. 
The false doctrine known to the New Testament is chiefly that of the 
so-called Gnostic teachings. We come across it particularly in the 
pastoral epistles of St. Paul and the letters of St. John. Timothy is 
told to charge the heretics “that they teach no other doctrine” (I Tim. 
1: 3): such is the tone of the pastoral epistles. St. John’s letters pay 
particular attention to those who do not confess the true humanity of 
Christ, and thereby deny that God and man became one. Of them he 
says, “They went out from us, but they were not of us ; for if they had 
been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that they were not all of 
us” (I John 2: 19). False doctrine is sharply rejected, for in it Anti- 
christ is already foreshadowed (I John 2: 18). Hence there must be 
no compromise with it. To accept it, to make room for it in the Christ- 
ian community, would mean the exchanging of unity in Christ, and in 
the message of the Apostles bearing witness to Him, for a totally 
different unity. This would be to undermine the basis, and with it the 
very existence, of the Church. The God-willed oneness of the Church 
can be preserved only if error and its adherents are ruthlessly put aside. 

But there is another way in which the Christian community can be 
brought to confusion, and that is by division. Though division is often 
indistinguishable from false doctrine, they must in principle be strictly 
differentiated. Division owes its origin not to a false interpretation of 
the Truth, but to the absolutising of one particular manner of preach- 
ing and believing the Truth. It constituted a threat to the Early Church 
even before error did. In Acts 6: 1 ff. we find the social differences 
and tensions between the Jerusalem Christians of the dispersion, or 
Hellenists, and the “‘old Jerusalem” party, or Hebrews. A much more 
dangerous menace to church unity was the conflict between those who 
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wished to bring Gentile Christians under the Jewish Law and those who 
regarded this as an encroachment on the Gospel. Acts gives us a detailed 
account of this struggle, and of how it did not, fortunately, lead to rupture. 

Much more relevant to our purpose is the type of division 
which threatened the church in Corinth, dealt with in St. Paul’s first 
letter to the Christians there, and particularly in the first three 
chapters. The Corinthians follow various leaders, all of whom have 
played important parts in the establishment and spiritual nurture of the 
church — Paul, Apollos and Peter (Cephas). As always, personal 
preference and differing stresses on the actual message of salvation went 
hand in hand. For the rest, we can only guess what these differences 
were. It is quite clear that St. Peter’s preaching was more in the Jewish- 
Christian line, as opposed to St. Paul’s thoroughly Gentile-Christian 
vision. Who Apollos was appears from Acts 18: 24 ff. From the 
fact that he came from Alexandria, the cradle of the blend between 
Jewish religion and Greek philosophy, it has been deduced that he 
moulded the Gospel into a form which met the needs of his intellectual 
contemporaries half-way. When St. Paul in First Corinthians 1 and 2 
contrasts the foolishness of the Cross with the wisdom of the world, 
this is read as betokening implicit opposition to the Apollos group. 
Such an interpretation is possible, but not proven. Wherever Apollos 
is mentioned by St. Paul, it is as a close and trusted colleague. Yet 
there must have been concrete differences. This explains why a “centre 
party” had arisen which, convinced like all centre parties that it held 
the Truth in bond, described itself, modestly, as the “Christ party.” I 
cannot deal here in detail with the profound and enlightening fashion 
in which St. Paul clears a path through all this to-do of party rivalry. 
The point in this connection is that no party is accused of falling into 
actual error. As parties they are unlawful ; their varying interpretations 
are, as such, apparently not. What is wrong is their struggle to ensure 
the hegemony of their own views within the church, excluding and out- 
lawing those of others. St. Paul does not, consequently, go all out to 
break with one of these groups: on the contrary. “Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you ; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment” 
(I Cor. 1: 10). 

One notable point is the way in which completely opposite maxims 
are enjoined in dealing with error and with division. With Antichrist 
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it is a case of “No truck with the enemy !” With Apollos it is “Preserve 
unity.”” The One Church knows its own currents and shades of opinion. 
They are not threats to unity: they are the very stuff of which it is 
made. For unity is the opposite of uniformity. Only there are con- 
ceptions which involve not the enrichment but the violation of unity. 
And these must be altogether rejected. 

When, with these New Testament principles in our minds, we examine 
the course of church history, it strikes us how complicated relationships 
have become. This is understandable, for the problem is, who is to 
establish infallibly whether we are dealing with Antichrist or with 
Apollos? What has seemed to be Apollos has frequently grown into 
Antichrist. What had the semblance of Antichrist turned out in the 
long run to be Apollos, or changed for the better and became so. And 
then again all this seeming and semblance and turning-out is largely a 
matter of subjective judgment, on which there is much divergence of 
view between the churches and within each individual church. Often a 
single church will have retained tenets side by side which are no more 
compatible than St. John and the heretics of his time. And equally 
often churches have split, and new churches have arisen, over views no 
more dissimular than those of St. Paul and Apollos. What church 
dares to maintain that its divorce from all other churches coincides 
with the divorce between Christ and Antichrist ? The problems of who 
is right and who is wrong have become as inextricable as those of the 
rupture between the ten tribes and the two. Thus we have reached an 
extraordinary impasse in our mutual relationships. The clear-cut 
“either — or” of the New Testament (“either” the false doctrine of 
Antichrist “or” mere human disunion) lies far behind us. We cannot 
make much of it, we think. In general “stigmatise each other we dare 
not, and join with each other we will not.” We do not really stigmatise 
each other as heretics. If we did, we should not be so friendly, or 
co-operate as we do in all sorts of different fields. But we do regard 
each other as just a bit heretical. If we did not, we should unite. It is 
evident from our co-operation that we do want to join a bit and to 
decry each other a bit. Both just a bit. We have got a long way away 
from the clear and ruthless distinctions of the New Testament. Is it 
because St. Paul and St. John never knew the complications of our 
ecclesiastical problem? Or is it because we have not the courage to 


tackle our ecclesiastical problem in accordance with New Testament 
standards ? 
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MISSION AND ESCHATOLOGY 
by 


R. A. NELSON 


At first sight the connection between mission and eschatology may 
appear remote. Mission is concerned with the practical task of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel to the world, while eschatology, to many minds, is a 
somewhat obscure doctrine relating to what are generally termed “the 
last things.” Mission stands at the very centre of the Church’s obliga- 


tion and is an imperative of the present, whereas eschatology is thought 
to be a subject largely theoretical and speculative in character, forming, 
more or less, a postscript to the central facts of the Faith. 

It is a sign of the new thinking at work in the Church today that 
this approach to our theme no longer satisfies us. We have moved 
very far from the conception of eschatology as a secondary element in 
Christian belief to a position where we recognise it as central and 


determinative for our understanding of the Faith as a whole. Neither 
are we content with the conception of Mission as simply a practical 
task for which no theological insights or norms are necessary. Indeed 
we are coming to realize that not only are the missionary task of the 
Church and the theological faith of the Church inseparably linked, but 
eschatology and evangelism have a special and particular relevance for 
each other. 

What, then, does the eschatological hope mean for the mission of 
the Church ? 

First, the startling announcement by the New Testament that the 
preaching of the Gospel to all the nations is itself an eschatological sign. 
In the New Testament the missionary preaching of the Church is set 
forth as a sign of the End and of the coming fulfilment of God’s ultimate 
purpose for the human race. It is linked with the other eschatological 
signs like wars and rumours of wars and world catastrophes. This is 
the meaning of the words in Matthew 24: 14, “This Gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations ; and then shall the end come.” This text along with 
the parallel text in Mark 13: 10, is set in the famous apocalyptic 
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passage recorded by the Synoptic Gospels in which our Lord speaks of 
the End, and of the signs which should precede the End. This gives 
to these words their eschatological character. The world-wide preach- 
ing of the Gospel is interpreted by the New Testament as a sign that 
God’s kingdom will be fulfilled. It is important to notice, however, 
that the end will come when the Gospel has been preached to all 
peoples, not when all have been converted. The End is not determined 
by the success of the preaching, but by the fact of the preaching. Thus 
the sovereignty of God, which is an essential element in the eschatological 
expectation, is preserved. The End lies in the hand of God and is not 
determined by human success. 

This thought of the world-wide preaching of the Gospel as an 
eschatological sign is brought out in further New Testament passages. 
For example, there is the famous commission of Matthew 28 : 18-20 to 
go and make disciples of all nations. The words which precede this 
commission, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to 
me,” and which follow it, “And lo, I am with you all the days until 
the end of the Age,” are highly significant. They are a clear reference 
to the eschatological character of the mission. It is set within this age 
where Christ rules as King ; that is to say, it applies to the period between 
the Ascension and the Parousia. 

Acts 1: 6 is also significant in this connection, where the disciples 
question the Risen Lord as to the “when” of the Kingdom. The Lord 
rejects all such questions on the grounds that they encroach upon the 
sovereignty of God, but within this context of thought He goes on to 
say in effect, “If you are speaking of the eschatological expectation, 
the important consideration is the bestowal of the Spirit and the world- 
wide proclamation of the Gospel which will follow as a result.” Here 
the reference to the mission is presented not primarily as an imperative, 
but as an indicative, as an eschatological gift. “Ye shall be my wit- 
nesses.”” It is God who offers His salvation to the world as part of his 
eschatological plan, and the apostles are the instruments of that plan. 

The thought of St. Paul is also very relevant. The famous chapters 
of Romans 9-11, where Paul discusses the destiny of Israel and the 
manner in which the Gentiles have been brought into the orbit of 
salvation, are really a commentary on the words “the Gospel must first 
be preached unto the Gentiles.” Paul has a tremendous sense of mission 
to the Gentiles. He feels that he is part of God’s plan to bring the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. It is this conviction that he is an instrument 
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in the eschatological plan of salvation which gives him that compulsion 
and urgency in his missionary work which finds expression in the words 
“‘woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

It seems to me that from this exegesis of the Biblical material there 
arise a number of propositions, all of which are closely relevant to our 
evangelistic task. I shall simply list them: 

The world-wide preaching of the Gospel is not simply a task ; it is 
a gift from God. It is a gracious sign of His Kingdom and a promise 
that His ultimate purpose for mankind will be fulfilled. In the Bible 
the evangelization of the nations is seen only as a possibility in the Mes- 
sianic days. It is Messiah who gathers the nations. Messiah is the 
evangelist. The preaching of the Gospel to all nations is part of the 
Messianic age. Thus the missionary preaching of the Church is set in 
the perspective not simply of obedience to a task, but of a glorious 
eschatological hope. 

It is the world-wide preaching of the Gospel which gives to this age 
between the Ascension and the Parousia its meaning for redemptive or 
“salvation” history. This period is linked to the redemptive process 
because in it the Gospel is being proclaimed to the nations. This really 
means that the witness of the Church is the most important thing that is 
taking place in history. In the world-wide preaching of the Gospel our res- 
ponsibility is obedience and the sharing of the Christian hope, not success. 

This preaching must at all times be world-wide in scope. It can 
never be limited by any racial, social, national, historical or political 
considerations. It is for all the nations because Christ rules over all 
nations and kingdoms. “All authority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth.” The world-wide proclamation of the Gospel is 
the direct consequence of that fact. 

We must next consider the relevance of the eschatological perspective 
for the Church’s own life and structure. Since the Gospel is witnessed 
— to not only by word of mouth but by the character and pattern of the 
Church’s life, this has a place in our consideration. There are three 
things to be noted here. First, the relation between the Church and the 
Holy Spirit. Everywhere in the New Testament the Holy Spirit is spoken 
of in eschatological terms. Pentecost, like the Cross and Resurrection, 
was an eschatological event. The Holy Spirit was the first-fruits of the 
new age, the first instalment which guarantees the rest. The New 
Testament Church was certain of the new age not only because Christ 
was risen and ascended but because the Holy Spirit was given. The 
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Holy Spirit was the first instalment of the Age which was to come, 
and through it the powers of the Age to come were at work, in the 
healing of disease, the overthrow of the demons, the new pattern of 
community life, and the striking phenomenon of the Pentecost event 
itself, where the different language-groups were able to understand the 
Christian proclamation, thus symbolizing, as an accomplished fact, the 
preaching of the Gospel to all nations which, as we have seen, was one 
of the eschatological signs. Since the Church is the body in which 
the Holy Spirit is present and at work it must, therefore, itself possess 
an eschatological character. The awareness of this fact must give to 
all our thinking about the Church a new perspective. 

But that certainly does not provide us with any cause for self- 
satisfaction. And that leads on to the second point to be noted here. 
If the Church is the home of the Holy Spirit, then surely an essential 
mark of the Church is its unity. If the Church is eschatological in 
character, how can it be content to remain a broken and divided Church ? 
If we all have been given the one task of preaching the Gospel to the 
nations, how can we bear not to be united in that one obedience? If 
we believe in the coming of the Lord, how can we go to meet Him 
without bearing witness to the unity of His Church? The eschatological 
faith and the task of Church union may be more closely related than 
we sometimes suppose. 

And a third point which, I think, naturally belongs here is that the 
eschatological conception of the Church and of its missionary task 
means the total rejection of everything that tends to be propaganda in 
our method of evangelism. There is a vital distinction between evan- 
gelism and propaganda. Dr. J.C. Hoekendijk, in an article entitled 
“The Call to Evangelism” in the International Review of Missions, 
quotes Martin K4hler’s distinction between missions and propaganda. 
He cites the words of St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 15: “that which thou 
thyself sowest is not quickened, except it die... thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him and to every seed His own body.” To evangelize is to 
sow and wait in humility and hope — huruility because the seed which 
we sow has to die, hope because we expect that God will quicken this seed 
and give it its proper body. But in propaganda we imagine that we 
sow the body that shall be. In propaganda there is an absence of 
humility and of expectant hope. The propagandist has to impose him- 
self. He tries to make copies of himself. 
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Here we have the distinction in theory, but how hard it is to observe 
it in practice! Again and again, our evangelism is concealed eccle- 
siastical and denominational propaganda. For example, do we really 
hope or expect that God will give other than a Methodist, or Anglican, 
or Baptist Body to the seed that we sow? Do we not often act as if 
God had already thought out all forms in which he may shape His 
Church? If our evangelism is determined by our Christian hope, then 
we Shall be ready for that new thing which God is ever ready to perform, 
the new possibility, the unprecedented development. Our attitude must 
always be, ““We must decrease. He must increase.” 

A true understanding of the End further gives the Church hope in 
its evangelistic task. What is our hope? What do we expect to happen ? 
Let me mention some of the hopes which have inspired missionary 
activity in the past. These may be described under three terms: 
ecclesiastical, evolutionary, and apocalyptic. In the ecclesiastical 
emphasis the evangelistic enterprise proceeds from inside Christendom. 
It is a movement out from the Church to bring people back to the 
Church from which they have strayed. In other words, the Church as 
an institution occupies the field of attention and the restoration of 
Christendom becomes the object of hope. 

The evolutionary conception is linked to the idea of progress. Its 
fundamental premise is that what man suffers from is ignorance, and 
that given adequate education he will respond to the upward pull. 
Implicit in this belief is hidden the assumption that if you are to convert 
people you must at the same time spread Western civilization. 

By the apocalyptic approach I mean the approach which sees the 
climax of history as an essentially unrelated event, an arbitrary inter- 
vention on the part of God, bringing the whole thing to a close, for 
which the only possible preparation is an attempt to escape from the 
wrath to come. 

Speaking broadly, I think it is not unfair to say that the ecclesiastical 
conception of missions has often been characteristic of the Roman 
Church, the evolutionary of liberal Protestantism, and the apocalyptic 
of most sectarian groups. 

The true Biblical hope corrects all these mistaken hopes of the past. 
Our concern in the missionary task must not be to safeguard the Church 
as an institution. It is true of the Church as an institution as it is of 
the individual Christian that “he that is ready to lose his life for my 
sake, shall find it.”” The Church must always be prepared to live and 
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perform its task sacrificyiall and with risk, realizing that its hope is not 
founded upon its own ecclesiastical wisdom and perception but upon 
the Lord who has come and who is yet to come. 

Neither can progress as a motive in missionary work have anything 
to do with Christian hope, properly understood. Progress in the 
secular and historical sense can develop and wane as civilizations rise 
and fall. Our Christian hope is not founded upon this but upon that 
glorious deed of God in Christ which embraces all time and history. 

Neither can the Hope of the Bible be identified with the apocalyptic 
hope in the narrow sense. The Hope of the Bible is a hope for the 
whole human race, for all created things (including the world of matter), 
for the whole sweep of history, and the End is not to be thought of as 
a sudden and arbitrary full stop by the fiat of God, but as a consumma- 
tion of his gracious purpose which has been at work from the beginning. 

Our Christian hope today has to be set in the context of the follow- 
ing factors, listed by Canon Max Warren in an article entitled “The 
Missionary Obligation of the Church in the present Historical Situation” 
(International Review of Missions, October 1950) : 

(a) the loss of the initiative by Western Europe; (b) the wide- 
spread and rapid growth of nationalism ; (c) the awareness on the part 
of ordinary people everywhere of the difference between what is and 
what ought to be; (d) the race against the clock involved in the rapid 
growth of population, and the inadequate organization of the world’s 
food supplies ; (e) Communism. 

These factors constitute much of the problem of our age, but they 
should not be regarded solely with anxiety, and there are further factors 
which also should be taken into account. For example, 

(a) the geographical oneness of the world ; 

(b) the possibility of a staggering new enlargement of the world’s 
horizon as the exploration of space and inter-planetary travel 
becomes a possibility ; 

(c) the possibility of other inhabited worlds. 

Only the Biblical hope is a big enough hope to be an abiding hope 
in whatever dimension of existence and history we have to live. All 
distortions of that hope which have been conditioned by the time-factor 
and our own perplexing historical situation are bound to fade and pass 
away. 

The Biblical hope moreover preserves us from all illusions, including 
the illusion that the Churches we have founded by our evangelistic 
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enterprise are bound to survive. History shows us there is no guarantee 
that this will be so. It will also save us from despair when we are thrust 
out from some great missionary field as, for example, the recent end 
to Western missions in China. It will also save us from the often 
unconsciously-held belief that God is tied to a particular Church, 
especially so to one of the older Churches. Canon Warren quotes the 
remark so often made by ecclesiastical leaders in the older Churches to 
some promising missionary candidate, “Why do you want to go 
abroad? You are the kind of person we need at home,” the under- 
lying assumption being that the life of the Church in England is more 
important to God than it is in Africa or India or Ceylon. 

The eschatological hope also gives to the Church a new urgency in 
its evangelistic mission. But it is important to realise in what that 
urgency consists. It does not derive from the time-factor, the calendar 
conception of the End, the possibility that only a short period in the 
time sense is left to complete our task. It does not derive from the 
human effort factor, that by making a supreme effort we can complete 
the task and in a sense expedite the End. It does not derive from the 
human situation factor: things are so bad that evangelism is our only 
hope — “evangelize or perish !” Nor does it derive from the fact that 
the proclamation of the Gospel to the whole world is now technically 
possible. 

Whence then does the urgency of the missionary task derive? It 
arises from the eschatological event that Christ is already Lord and has 
been given all power in heaven and on earth. This is the period of 
His kingship. It arises from the fact that He has already claimed all 
men for Himself. It arises from the fact that we live in the period be- 
tween the Ascension and the Parousia, the period of grace when all men 
can hear the good news of salvation. It arises from that same realization 
as possessed St. Paul that we are instruments in God’s plan of salvation. 
It arises from the fact that since the resurrection and Ascension of our 
Lord we have entered a new time phase, a new dispensation of God in 
which redemptive history has come nearer to its conclusion. “Now is 
our salvation nearer than we believed.” 

If we really believed that Christ had already claimed the Buddhists 
for Himself, would we be hesitant in our appeal to them? Would we 
determine our evangelistic approach by the likelihood of the immediate 
response we should get ? If we believed that Christ had already claimed 
the Communists and the Jews and the great urbanised pagan masses of 
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our age for Himself, would the Church skirt around these groups as 
hesitantly as it often does? It is only the Christian hope that Christ is 
already king, and has already claimed the peoples for Himself, that will 
enable us to drive the word of God deep into the nations. The urgency 
of the missionary task arises out of nothing in ourselves, but out of 
the already-accomplished deed of God and the consummation of that 
deed yet to come. 

Coupled with this sense of urgency will go a tension from which 
the Church can never escape. The Church has to do its task in the 
in-between time, between the Christ deed in history and His final 
appearing. It has to live by the faith that the Kingdom of God has 
already come and yet is coming, that the End has already invaded 
history and yet is beyond history. This tension of faith is never easy 
to hold and demands a continuous existential commitment. We shall 
be constantly tempted to shed the tension as the Church has done 
repeatedly, to take refuge in one or other pole, either to regard the 
Church as the kingdom of God on earth or to look only to the apocalyptic 
future. It is for this reason that the worship life of the Church, especially 
its sacramental life, is so important. For it is there that the tension 
between realization and expectation finds its most moving expression. 
In the Holy Communion we have the recalling (“‘anamnesis’’) of Christ’s 
life and death and resurrection — the events that have already taken 
place at the mid-point of history. As we thus recall the past it becomes 
the present experience. Christ is known to us in the breaking of the 
bread. But even as we eat and drink we are already saying the words, 
“For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this Cup ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come,” and we know that the feast of the Com- 
munion is but an anticipation of the heavenly banquet. Thus the com- 
ing of Christ is past, present and future all in one, and this glorious 
paradox, which we can never put into logical speech, becomes luminous 
and real in the supreme moment of worship. 

Finally, our eschatological hope implies that our evangelism must be 
directed to the totality of human life. It must not be confined to the 
religious element in man or thought of as simply saving souls out of 
and away from an evil world, “plucking brands from the burning.” 
What is the New Testament basis for this conception? It is the belief 
that the whole world of matter, the external visible world, the whole 
world of this flesh and this mortality which the New Testament describes 
under the term “flesh” or “‘sarx,”’ will share in the final consummation 
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of all things. The pneuma, or spirit, will lay hold of the total world 
of sarx, or flesh. At only one point has this already occurred, namely 
in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. In his case the body of flesh has 
become the spirit or pneuma body. I have always believed that the 
fact that the body of Jesus did not suffer decay and corruption as ours 
do was a significant fact. I believe I am beginning to see now what 
that significance is. Here in the resurrection of Jesus is the first-fruits 
of that transfiguration which will embrace the whole of the material 
order. That is why the New Testament speaks of the earth sharing in 
the final renewing (“I saw a new heaven and a new earth”). The mid- 
point of history took place on earth, and in some sense the completion 
of that deed will affect the earth. The New Testament imagery portrays 
the Son of Man appearing in glory and descending to the earth. 

The New Testament adds another startling thought. It suggests that 
the spirit, the pneuma, is already, in a preliminary way, laying hold 
upon our world of matter. We have a glimpse of that in the sacraments 
where matter is raised to the status of spirit-bearing. St. Paul suggests 
that it is our possession of the spirit that is the guarantee of our resur- 
rection. This means that the totality of human existence is to share in 
the redemptive purpose of God, man in his completeness, all that we 
mean by the material side of life. Man in his creativeness, in his labour, 
in the basic social relationships of family and nation, will share in the 
redemptive victory. 

It is because this is the truth of the New Testament that we must go 
on to assert that our evangelism must be directed to men in the totality 
of their lives. It must be directed to them not only as individuals but 
also as communities, because man exists never solely as an individual 
but always as a person in relationship with different levels of community 
life. The proclamation of the Gospel must be related to all that con- 
cerns man, education, labour, art, family life, politics, national and 
international life. Evangelism is always evangelism in depth as well as 
in breadth, for it is the total human situation which is the object of 
God’s redeeming purpose. 

And if this is so, I think there is one further point to be added. Our 
evangelism must be directed to where man is in his environment, what- 
ever that environment or social structure may be. We deplore the 
breakdown of many social structures in the modern world, such as the 
family or the neighbourhood, and often feel helpless in face of this 
situation. We have not realised that we must carry the Gospel to man 
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in the new social structures in which he finds himself — the factory, the 
city suburb, the trade union, the Communist cell. This is what the 
worker-priests in France and elsewhere have perceived, and they are 
proving once again that the Gospel becomes a redemptive power in 
the context of any social environment and is productive of a new 
community life. But all this follows from the fact that the total human 
order has been redeemed by Christ and will share in the final trans- 
figuration. The eschatological hope will make us ready to enter every 
human situation with the word of the Gospel, and not be unduly 
dismayed by the social changes and catastrophes of our age. In claim- 
ing every territory of human existence for Christ we are claiming it for 
Him who is already crowned the King. 





THE TASK OF COMMUNICATION 
by 


KATHLEEN BLISS 


The theme ‘‘Jesus Christ, the Hope of the World” raises for the 
Assembly two groups of questions. (1) What does this mean in terms 
of Christian belief and teaching? Where do Churches and individuals 
look for the source and definition of this Hope? How can it be 
strengthened if it is weak, recovered if it is lost, corrected if it is per- 
verted by over-emphasis on one part, by misinterpretation or contortion, 
and how can it be purged from corruption by secular hopes and worldly 
aspirations ? (2) How is the Christian hope brought to bear on specific 
spheres of Christian obedience in Church and Society? The first of 
these groups of questions is the concern of the commission on the main 
theme ; the second is the concern of the six commissions at work on 
Faith and Order, Evangelism, International Affairs, Race, the Res- 
ponsible Society and Lay Vocation. 

There are two tasks of communication to be performed, the first 
within the Assembly, between the delegates of the churches ; the second 
between the Assembly and the vast host of members of the constituent 
churches of the World Council, scattered throughout the world. 

The task of communication between the delegates at the Assembly 
is not likely to be easy: it has not proved easy in the preparatory 
commission, but it has happened. 

Only at the Assembly itself will the main theme and the subsidiary 
themes be treated as parts of a single whole. The Assembly will have 
to wrestle with the question how the hope that Christians have in 
Christ enters the various spheres in which Christians have to act, and 
shapes modifies or even replaces all earthly hopes. This task raises 
difficulties of communication of various kinds, for example between 
Christians in every church who suspect (and not without evidence) that 
theological thinking tends to become abstract, highbrow and remote 
from the everyday concerns of ordinary Christians, and those who 
suspect (again with justification) that Christian thought about and 
activity in the world soon become secularized if they are not grounded 
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in a sound theology. The language of the Bible and the use of its key 
concepts are unfamiliar to many Christians. The Bible is largely the 
theologians’ book, but it is not therefore better understood by them 
than it was in the days when theologians and laity alike used (and 
misused) the Bible as a common realm of discourse. Communication 
of the insights of the theologian to the layman and vice versa may be 
an important task of the Assembly. 

There are inescapable barriers to communication in the fact that all 
Christians belong to a particular race, nation, culture and historical 
tradition. These barriers would not be as formidable as in fact. they 
are if it were not for the sins of pride, envy, sloth and disobedience 
which enhance them and isolate men from each other. The Assembly 
is therefore not concerned with the secularist’s question how the natural 
diversities in the human scene can be used for the enrichment of the 
whole. A recognition of the fact of sin compels the Christian to look 
away from the world towards Christ and the hope of His forgiveness, 
redemption and renewal. Every subsidiary theme directs the mind 
towards the main theme, but it is not a movement away from diversity 
to unity, from disagreement to agreement. 

Christians at the Assembly will find that they disagree on the content 
of the Christian hope. It will be possible to discover that part of this 
disagreement is superficial. We have no common language acceptable 
to all: some Christians dislike the way that others use the Bible, or 
they find that certain words or phrases jar on them. The Assembly can 
provide an opportunity for breaking down such barriers to commu- 
nication as these and for discovering behind the diversities of expression 
the same substance. But there are also formidable differences of opinion, 
indeed of conviction about what the Christian hope is. It is not enough 
in the Assembly just to table these differences and leave it at that. 
Certainly they must be brought into the open and stated clearly, but if 
that is ail that is to happen, why should the Assembly meet at all? If 
all that is required is an exchange of information, paper and print are 
enough to define and describe existing views. If there is to be any 
communication about the differences which lie at the heart of Christian 
belief about Christian hope, then the Assembly must itself meet in 
hope, hope that out of the differences and conflicts of view some real 
enlightenment by the spirit of God will be given, some growth in unity 
take place, so that in God’s mercy the situation is not exactly the same 
when the delegates disperse as when they first meet. Positive factors 
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will be at work in the Assembly to make this difficult task of commu- 
nication possible. Many of the delegates will know at first hand the 
longing of men for hope and the pressure of false hopes on hopeless 
men : this will bring into the Assembly the note of urgency present in 
the gospel but often lacking in individual churches. The Assembly is 
not a study circle or a debating society, and communication there will 
not take place solely or even chiefly by means of verbal discussion. 
Prayer and worship and the corporate listening to the reading of the 
Bible are powerful means of Christian communication. Whatever the 
differences between and within the churches represented in the Assembly, 
the World Council is founded on the common agreement that all look 
towards a Living Lord who as their sole hope does and will act gra- 
ciously towards them. Communication between Christians is commu- 
nication in and through Christ and by Christ to each. 

But how is the Assembly to communicate with the rank and file of 
the churches ? Can so highly select a gathering ever reduce its thoughts 
to anything simple, concrete and direct enough for ordinary Christians, 
anything comprehensive enough to overarch the vast diversities of 
situation in which Christians find themselves ? This must be a question 
of active concern during and after the Assembly. It may well be that 
what is said about the Assembly, both inside and outside the churches, 
will have greater effect than what the Assembly itself attempts to say. 
The fact that so great an event has centred on the conception of Christ- 
ian hope must have some effect in turning men’s own thoughts and 
prayers in the same direction. But the key to communication with the 
churches is that there should be communication within the Assembly 
itself: without this, publicity may be possible but not communication, 
for communication in the Christian sense is described by St. Paul in 
terms of the body whose parts being bound together under the Lord- 
ship of the Head, rejoice and suffer with each other. The task of the 
Assembly is not so much to hand on ideas and experiences as to work 
consistently for that renewal and unity of Christ’s church which is the 
condition and the cause of communication. 





THE ECUMENICAL IDEA IN THE CZECH 
REFORMATION 


by 


F. BEDNAR 


There is a tragic contradiction inherent in the process of the Reform- 
ation. Whereas it aimed at a restoration of the Una Sancta, in actual 
fact it resulted in a split of the Church from which the latter has not 
yet recovered. Although the Reformation in Bohemia likewise suffered 
from this fission, it did bring forth a special gift, the desire for the estab- 
lishment of the One Church, which has for two hundred and fifty 
years remainded the underlying motive of all its efforts. John Hus 
initiated a project for one Church which found its fullest expression in 
the vision of Comenius, the prophet of its unity. 


In contrast to the mediaeval theory of the Church as an organisation 
claiming identity with the Kingdom of Christ, Hus reverted to the 
Biblical conception of the Church. It is, he says, a mystical body of 
believers who have been elected by God’s grace to become, through 
Christ, His children, and who are united with Christ by faith and with 
one another by mutual love. This Church is one, and though invisible 
it is a reality comprising all faithful Christians, to whatever branch of 
Christendom they may belong. 

Hus’s view of the Church became one of the formative factors of 
the Czech Reformation, influencing its doctrine and its attitude towards 
other Christian bodies. The realisation of the Church and her unity 
was regarded as an urgent and up-to-the-minute duty which must not 
be postponed to some eschatological period of history. 

What were the stages involved in this perpetual quest and ultimate 
vision of the Church ?2 





1 A brief sketch such as this cannot include more than a few instances of the contribution 
of the Czech Reformation to the ecumenical idea. The views of Comenius can be illustrated 
only by a few quotations from his Haggaeus Redivivus, The Pan-Restoration and The Message 
of the Unitas Fratrum. 
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The Utraquists (moderate Hussites) 


Hus’s opponents regarded the Hussite revolution as an attack upon 
the unity of the Church. This was, however, counterbalanced by the 
fact that the new conception of the Church as a community of believers 
was coming to be a creative one. The Hussites attracted adherents 
from other countries: Bohemia became a new home to, for instance, 
numerous Waldensians and Picards. The Czechs established relations 
with the Lollards in England, and, mainly by means of manifestoes, 
sought to convince the rest of Europe that, though stigmatised as 
heretics, they were actually prepared to reunite with Rome. Dis- 
appointed, however, by the hostility of the Papacy, they subsequently 
turned to Constantinople (1451) in search of union with the Orthodox. 
The Greek Church thereupon invited the Czech nation to join it, on 
the basis of the Scriptures, the “supreme judge in all matters concerned.” 
But these efforts failed, because in the course of the negotiations the 
Church of Constantinople evinced a preference for union with Rome 
after all. Constantinople itself fell to the Turks, and the separation of 
the Hussites from the Church of Rome became definitive. 

The keynote of the negotiations between the Czechs on the one 
hand and the Greek and Roman Churches on the other was a denial 
of isolation, and a desire for union with the Church of Christ. 


The Unity of Czech Brethren (Unitas Fratrum) 


Solicitude for personal salvation, combined with a bitter realisation 
that the Utraquists had not succeeded in bringing about a true Reform- 
ation, led a group of radical Czech Christians to form an independent 
body, the Unity of Czech Brethren (1467). The basic principle of this 
body was their concern that the Church should genuinely fulfil itself. 
In their book On the Holy Church (1472), the Brethren emphasised its 
sanctity and its oneness, as consisting of members who “are united in 
their sharing of Christ, and maintained in unity of spirit by love.” 
All who desire to be saved must share in the Church’s unity, and “there 
is no Church where there is division, strife, malice, or decrying of 
others as heretics : all these deficiencies indicate an absence of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The appellation “Church” therefore pertains solely to the mass of 
the true believers in Christ. The branches of the Church are simply 
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Unities of Christians, e. g. the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran or the 
Calvinist Unity, and the Unitas Fratrum must not be regarded as the 
Church of Christ, for it is Christian only in so far as it is a member of 
the Una Sancta. 

The Unitas therefore fostered relations with other Unities, and sent 
delegates to other countries in order to learn how the Church Universal 
was prospering. It made a point of avoiding controversies and disputes. 
A sixteenth-century Czech proverb satirises church divisions : 


“Kolik mlynaru, 

Tolik mér, 

Kolik fararu, 

Tolik vér !” 

(As many millers as run a mill, 

So many sacks with grain they fill ; 
As many pastors as preach the Word, 
So many creeds — and so absurd !) 


Bishop Augusta in 1563 suggested that the Bible and the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion in both kinds might become the framework 
within which all the Protestants of Europe could unite.4 It was in this 


atmosphere that the union of the Protestants in Bohemia was accom- 
plished in 1575, and the Confessio Bohemica, giving expression to the 
unity prevailing between the Utraquists, the Czech Brethren, the 
Calvinists and the Lutherans in Bohemia, was an event of historical 
importance. Since, however, it allowed the Czech Brethren to retain 
their own orders within the united Church, there were some who 
wished to go even further. A Memorandum by Certain Young Priests 
of the Czech Brethren, published in Moravia in 1615, called for the full 
union of all Czech Protestants : “the highest gifts of the Unitas should 
be transferred to the United Church, and when this is done that Church 
will gladly cease to exist.” 

Union did not, however, save the Czechs from catastrophe ; after 
their great defeat in 1620, Protestantism in Bohemia was prohibited 
and its adherents had to leave the country. It had, however, marked a 
start, indicating future tasks to be carried through in exile. 





1 “The Church is divided into Greek, Roman, Latin and a number of sects. It is impos- 
sible to join any one of them. What is needed is union with the One Church Universal.” 
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John Amos Comenius 


Amid the general atmosphere of humiliation, suffering and dissolu- 
tion, John Amos Comenius, last Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum (1592- 
1670), became the prophet and pioneer of a new life, and in his per- 
sonality all the traditions and ideals of the Czech Reformation found 
their genuine interpretation and definitive formulation. 


Having lost his home, he became a citizen of the world. Serving a 
number of different countries as an educational expert, he came to 
know the nations of Europe personally. In face of the division of the 
Church, whose quarrels ran parallel with those in the secular world, 
he recognised that disunity and general dissolution were the problem of 
the age. Outlawed by the Peace of Westphalia (1648), he sought a 
code of laws given by God and correlated to the destiny of man. 
When all hope for the future of his own country was finally lost, his 
remaining interest was his vision of a restoration of all mankind. “The 
great Churches may dispute as to priority, and as to whether Greek or 
Roman, French or English, German or Swiss is the greater, and as to 
worship, or faith, or hierarchy, as much as they wish, yet Christ places 
in their midst the smallest of all Churches, the Unitas, to call on them 
to cease their controversies on matters of small importance.” 


When we deal with the problem of the unity of the Church, we 
find two separate stages in the thought of Comenius. In 1631, when 
there was some hope of a restoration of religious freedom in Bohemia, 
he was deeply concerned with the problem of union among the Pro- 
testant bodies. But after the Peace of Westphalia, when all such hopes 
had melted away, it was the union of all Churches which became his 
dominant interest. “I do not look for anything on behalf of my Church, 
which no longer exists, nor on my own, since I am approaching my 
grave — only on Thine, O Mother of us all, the Church Universal 
which I love and esteem so deeply that I would I might see some 
betterment of Thee! Far from all partisanship was I born, and lived, 
and shall die: to Christ alone do I give allegiance.” 


Union among Protestants is the subject of his Haggaeus Redivivus ; 
the ecumenical problem is dealt with in his pan-sophic works and in De 
Bono Unitatis, Disciplinae et Oboedientiae (1660). In addition, his 
ecumenical views are in evidence in a number of his other works, such 
as The Legacy of the Unitas Fratrum (1650), Angelus Pacis (1650), etc. 
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What was Comenius’ analysis of the situation of his time? What 
was his vision of the reformation to be achieved ? 

He takes as his starting-point the universality of man’s misery. 
The division of the Church is merely a single section of humanity’s 
distemper. Yet since cultural and public affairs are suffering from such 
dissolution, the Church must not hold aloof from their problems. The 
cure of the universal malady of mind, religion and conduct will be 
effective only if the Church too is universal. The right relationship 
between religion on the one hand and culture and politics on the other 
requires to be established. 

The primary need is for unity in the Church. As the Church is one 
and indivisible, “‘perfect harmony and inseparable unity of hearts must 
prevail, all being members of the one spiritual Body of Christ.” Again, 
“the Catholic Church is one, and her citizens are every one faithful to 
Christ, dispersed though we may be among particular churches and 
nations. What is required is thus a communion of saints.” Yet in 
contradiction of Christ’s expressed desire (John 17: 19), the Church is 
suffering from a fatal disunity. The substantial components of faith, 
hope and charity have been deformed, the Word and the Sacraments 
are not presented as they should be, and an obstinate over-emphasis on 
such matters as ceremony and order stirs up division. The chief fault 
lies with the theologians. “They have come to learn more from men 
than from God, more from the writings of men than from the Holy 
Scriptures, and now they are ashamed to confess their failure... For 
two hundred years the pulpits have done nothing but dispute and arouse 
one another’s bitterest hatred. How can you shape others in the image 
of the Crucified Christ if you do not yourself conform to Him in every 
possible way? Alas, Christ has become meaningless to Christian 
people, because of the way in which He has been represented to them 
by their leaders.” 

Efforts were made, indeed, in earlier centuries to reform the Church. 
Yet they lacked this concept of universality. “To this day, no reform- 
ation has been as complete as God would desire. We have sought to 
banish evil and error and superstition, but not to teach good... The 
government of the Pope has been overthrown, but the government of 
Christ is not yet established.” And again, “The representatives of 
Reform are called Protestants. What, then, if God start to protest 
against you that the Christians are not Christians, because they do not 
look for the good of all, only for their own ; that the Evangelicals are 
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not Evangelical, because they live in opposition to the Gospel; that 
the Reformed are not Reformed, because they differ from others only 
in their ceremonial and not in their lives. Alas, ye are all gone out of 
the way, and I with you !” 


Comenius goes on to state that what is desired is a universal reform- 
ation — “a reform of everything, in every field, by every means, to be 
accomplished, God willing, by universal consent at the General 
Assembly or Council of Churches for which we are waiting.” But in 
the meantime “‘we have to introduce an overture to the universal reform- 
ation, by means of partial and provisional reforms.” 


The reformation must, further, be complete, ordered and real. 
The Church has hitherto been divided by different sectarian names, 
different articles of faith and different forms of order. For all these 
she must repent, and amend her ways: divisions must be abolished, 
and the very roots of her being restored to soundness by a return to 
law and to witness. Steps towards unity would be the observance of 
genuine piety in a spirit of modesty and toleration, the abolition of such 
misleading and man-made names as “Hussite,” “Lutheran” and 
“Calvinist,” and use of the term “Christian” for all, the assurance of 
mutual understanding in matters of dispute, and the conclusion of an 
agreement on those matters of church order and ceremonial which 
pertain to Christian freedom. 


Within this framework of general principles, Comenius outlines the 
future Church. His chapters on the need for unity, the manner in 
which it may be accomplished, and its results, represent the culmination 
of his work. His idealism, based on obedience to Christ, is combined 
with a realistic knowledge of the situation and a fearless readiness to 
renounce numerous traditions in the interest of the One Church to be 
established as the sole salvation of a dissolving world. The new religion 
will, he says, be more universal, simple and attractive than any before 
it. “The whole is worth more than the part, truth more than probability, 
the thing more than the idea. We have to sit at the feet of Christ.” 
He calls for a radical reform of preaching, and furnishes some notable 
suggestions of detail as to the solution of problems notable suggestions 
of detail as to the solution of problems concerning churches, ceremonies, 
hymns, music and so on. The clergy, he says, should be sustained 
solely by voluntary contributions, consisting of regular tithes, the 
“tenth part” of inherited possessions, and if necessary of extra collections. 
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As to the question of appropriate government, he holds that the 
reform of church administration should be in conformity with the laws 
of God. “The basic principle may be derived from the concept of the 
congregation, or from that of the body. The Church is in reality the 
living Body of Christ, animated by the breath of life and with its 
functions working in harmony. Again, the concepts of a house, a 
community, a kingdom, a school, are also of value... All reasonable 
arguments favour a kind of monarchy which, modified by aristocracy, 
shades into democracy. This is to say that all my be free in the King- 
dom of Christ, while yet submitting themselves one to another in the 
Lord, by their amenability to the common discipline binding upon 
them all, from the highest unto the least.” 

The ministers of the Word must share the government of the Church 
with laymen, the “‘presbyters,” or persons superintending the priests. 
The larger units are subject to similar requirements, being administered 
by bishops, archbishops, patriarchs and senates. Finally, if advisabel 
in the interests of order, it may be held allowable to elect as head one 
man, who may even assume the title of Pope or Supreme Patriarch, 
but it must be considered whether this dignity can in fact be conferred 
on anyone other than Christ Himself. 

Universal reformation will be secured through an Ecumenical 
Council. (This name had previously been given only to assemblies of 
bishops convened to discuss the affairs of the Church as a whole.) 
“There will be no real Ecumenical Council until enlightened men, out- 
standing for their wisdom, piety and prudence, both philosophers, 
theologians and statesmen, shall meet to consult how they may take 
care for the salvation of mankind, its effecting, establishment and 
propagation.” The highest aim of such a Council will be “to give to 
the entire world the light, peace and salvation bestowed upon us from 
above.” 

On the organisational side, Comenius suggests that the Council may 
meet by invitation of the Christian Governments, their duty being to 
nominate its members, both theologians and laymen. During its period 
of assembly, public and universal prayer will be proclaimed. The 
proceedings will open with a solemn salutation and glorification of 
God and a general consignment of the past to oblivion, with all its 
controversies, disputes and hatreds, all sufferings imposed and endured, 
all old rivalries between nations, churches and States. Methods must 
be worked out for combining the numerous views on and interests in peace. 
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At the disputations, every subject must be regarded as a matter of 
interest to all. The truth being of supreme value, no-one must appeal 
to the traditions of his time, and all prejudices must be abandoned. 
“Do not imagine that we can achieve real unity, universalism or reform- 
ation so long as we are guided by confidence in any merely local per- 
fection !” All members must be able to express their opinion freely ; 
all concerns must be presented with sufficient clarity for everyone to 
grasp them ; all resolutions must be free and firm. No arbitrator will 
be required, since all appeal will be to the people, the Church, in 
harmony with the law of God and the conscience of all. 

The programme of the Council follows from its task: it must do 
away with all obstacles to universal reformation, and establish a new 
philosophy, a new theology and new civil orders. Among other things, 
it must arrange to publish a critical edition of the Greek and Hebrew 
texts of the Bible, good translations into all known languages, and a 
reformed calendar. 

Philosophical problems should be discussed first, and ecclesiastical 
and political ones later. It has been asked whether the political matters 
should not be left to the politicians, the ecclesiastical to the theologians 
and the philosophical to the philosophers. ‘‘By no means!” says 
Comenius roundly. ‘‘They must all go through all the material together.” 

The Council must elect a Holy Consistory to reinforce the Church 
against all defects of conduct, such as impious living and hypocrisy. 

A subsidiary Council corresponding to this single supreme Council 
should be set up in each country. The President of the Council must 
reside in Europe, and will be assisted by coadjutors from other countries ; 
large States may be represented by two members. The Council should 
meet every ten years, for the first decade in Europe and subsequently 
in Asia, Africa and America. 

How are light, peace and salvation to be communicated to the world ? 
Charity begins at home: Europe must demonstrate its own rebirth, 
and afterwards send its message to all Christians, in Africa, Asia and 
America. However, the principles of the new and universal reformation 
are only to be “recommended” and “offered” to the nations. They 
must never be enforced or thrust upon them, and the Council must 
proceed carefully. “Human nature will not stand dictation. It likes 
freedom, and prefers things which are inferior, yet freely chosen, to 
better ones imposed against its own will.” Special delegates from the 
Council, prominent theologians and philosophers, will be asked to 
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visit each country and convey to its Government a message from the 
Council and a report on its proceedings, both to be in the language of 
the nation concerned, “thus in Turkish, Persian or other tongue.” 
The results? ‘All nations on earth shall be turned to God, and 
the people of Israel likewise, and all kingdoms on earth shall become 
the Kingdom of God, in which is order, peace and love ; Christ shall 
reign upon earth, and there shall be one Flock and one Shepherd.” 


What was behind these plans of Comenius? Simply his keen 
intellect, unparalleled by any other of his time ? 

Comenius never ceased to be a member of the Czech Brethren, and 
regarded his schemes for the ecumenical duties of the Church as the 
legacy of the Unitas Fratrum to the Christian world. Any analysis of 
his work shows how abundantly he applied the particular outlook of 
his own church — not merely the stress on the Una Sancta, going back 
to Hus, but the classification of the Church’s functions, the vigorous 
denunciation of defects to be reformed, the rejection of controversies, 
the emphasis on the Church’s mission to establish peace and social 
justice among the nations and her responsibility for cultural and public 
affairs, and the unshakable confidence that the will of God will be 
brought to pass upon earth. 

Comenius met with more than one response to his call for a reform 
in education, but none to his call for the reformation of the Church. 
He was truly “a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

Yet after three centuries the ‘‘Unities,” as he called the branches of 
the Church, are facing the same problem as he did —a dissolution of 
the world’s cultural, political and religious life. The Council of 
Churches which has come into being is a different one from that fore- 
seen by Comenius. Will his vision of the union of the Church finally 
be realised ? 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


OFFICIAL RESPONSES TO THE LUND REPORT 


The Third World Conference on Faith and Order held at Lund, Sweden, 
in 1952, was not an isolated, self-contained event. Its delegates were sent by 
114 different Churches and the Conference was held in order to bring the 
Churches — not only their delegates together in the common study of 
questions of unity. Therefore the Report of the Lund Conference was sent to 
the responsible officer of each Church which participated, with an urgent 
request that the response of that Church be prepared and returned to the 
secretary of the Commission on Faith and Order. 

Some of these responses have now been received, and significant portions of 
three of them are quoted below. As responses are received in larger numbers, 
they will be printed and circulated to various Churches, persons who belong 
to the Commission, and others who are seriously interested in the study and 
discussion of Christian unity and dividedness. 


* 
* * 


The Disciples of Christ in the United States and Canada 


(Faith and Order Committee of the Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity). 

These extracts begin with reference to Chapter 2 of the Report. 

‘**The statements in section II, concerning the Church’s faith and mission, 
and this recommendation in section IV seem to launch Faith and Order on 
the study of Christology, with the hope of arriving at an agreed-upon doctrine 
of the nature of Christ which will illumine the nature of the Church. Presum- 
ably this new statement will be accepted by all and will become the basis of a 
new approach to unity. 

“Disciples of Christ, while participating eagerly in such a study, would hold 
aloof from any interpretation of the enterprise as a call to write a new creed. 
Our study of church history has convinced us, in the words of one of our great 
leaders, that ‘human creeds, as bonds of union and terms of communion, are 
necessarily schismatical and divisive.’ We fear that any attempt to write a new 
standard of orthodoxy would result in further division rather than the 
unity of the people of Christ. It is our conviction that God has raised us up to 
witness for unity on the basis of personal faith in Christ as the Head of His 
Church. We cannot consent to take part in that which would violate our 
deepest convictions and would cause us to be unfaithful to our call. At the 
same time, we register our sympathy with any study which would lead all 
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Christians into fuller understanding of the nature of Christ and into deeper 
apprehension of His will for His Church. In this regard we would quote again 
from that same early leader that ‘inferences and deductions from scripture 
premises, when fairly inferred, may be truly called the doctrines of God’s holy 
word... No such deductions can be made terms of communion, but do pro- 
perly belong to the after and progressive edification of the church... Doc- 
trinal exhibitions of the great systems of divine truths, and defensive testi- 
monies in opposition to prevailing errors, be highly expedient ; and the more 
full and explicit they be for those purposes, the better ; yet... they ought not 
to be made terms of Christian communion...’ 

“Disciples of Christ have valued the historic continuity of the Church 
(p. 14) as fulfilling the promise of Christ that his Church would not be 
subject to the powers of death (Matt. 16: 18). We hold, therefore, that the 
Church has existed continuously, in many forms, through the centuries. It 
would probably be correct to infer that Disciples regard baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as an ‘essential means of continuity’ (p. 14), since we regard 
baptism as bringing the believer ‘into Christ’ (Gal. 3: 27) as well as into the 
one Body (I Cor. 12: 13) through his initiation into the fellowship of a local 
congregation, and we have observed the Lord’s Supper each week as a vital 
feature of the Church’s worship. At the same time, it must be noted that the 
wording of the Report which regards ‘the ministration of the sacraments’ as an 
‘essential means of continuity’ (p. 14) would not be accepted by Disciples, if 
the words are taken to refer to a ministry ordained in the apostolic succession. - 
We interpret the evidence of history to mean that the Church continued some 
centuries after its founding before baptism and the Lord’s Supper came to be 
regarded as ‘sacraments’ and before the ministers of the Word became an 
order of clergy. After this, the Church has continued through many centuries, 
although not always in purity and perfection, apart from the ministrations of 
any sacraments. The essential feature in its continuity has been the proclama- 
tion of God’s free offer of redemption and man’s obedience so far as he has 
understood God’s will. For this reason, a ‘commissioned ministry’ can be 
regarded essential to the continuity of the Church only in so far as it is necessary 
to have someone who will make known the gospel, thus calling men to faith, 
repentance and obedience. 


“Disciples of Christ agree heartily that personal faith in Jesus Christ, con- 
fessed by all churches, is essential Christian faith, and that this personal faith 
allows for great diversities in interpretation and practice (p. 19). Anything 
else which may be added to this is secondary. Additions may be true and may 
be useful, but must not be made terms upon which fellowship is allowed within 
the Church, or upon which union is demanded. Disciples have held that the 
same basis in faith which is sufficient to bring us into union with Christ is 
sufficient to bring us into union with other Christians... 
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Questions regarding the character of the ministry’ (p. 29). At this point 
arises the greatest difficulty for American Disciples in the whole field of ecu- 
menical discussion. For we reject not only the belief in a separated ‘order of 
the ministry,’ but also any conception of the office of the ministry which would 
hold that ‘to this ministry alone the leadership of certain acts of worship is 
restricted.’ Disciples interpret the New Testament doctrine of the priesthood 
of believers to mean that any Christian who is approved and appointed by his 
brethren on the basis of his character, ability, and training for the task involved, 
may validly perform any act of worship. Thus an elder, deacon, deaconess, 
or any other member may read the Scripture, preach, pray, or administer 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is not unknown, on occasion, for women 
or young people to conduct the services, including the Communion. Control 
is maintained by our insistence that all things should be done decently and in 
order. Individuals do not put themselves forward in any anarchical way to 
conduct the service, but are appointed to discharge a particular responsibility 
at a certain time. 

“Disciples have a ministry, and the standards of ministerial education have 
been consistently raised. The minister is the pastor, the spiritual and adminis- 
trative leader, of his congregation. He is normally the preacher and the leader 
of worship, but strictly speaking he exercises under appointment a represen- 
tative priestly function rather than holding a priestly office or standing in a 
priestly order. Because the entire priesthood of believers cannot discharge an 
act of leadership at the same time, one is appointed to lead, but he is repre- 
sentative of the congregation not separate from it. For this reason Disciples 
have traditionally avoided the terms ‘clergy’ and ‘laity.’ The ordination of a 
minister is a public act of consecration to his task. 


“The priesthood of believers is expressed among us universally by the parti- 
cipation of members of the congregation in addition to the minister in the 
conduct of worship. The prayers of thanksgiving for bread and cup at the 
Communion are customarily offered by the elders (who are local officers). A 
portion of the service in Great Britain and the British dominions is set aside for 
the ‘prayers of the church,’ which are offered by members of the congregation. 
We who believe that such practices accord with the universal priesthood of the 
apostolic church and who have found in them a precious means of grace find 


ourselves resisting any theory of worship or of the ministry which would deny 
their validity... 


“Disciples of Christ share the common ‘faith in the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church’ (p. 46). It is our belief that we are members of this 
Church, along with ‘all those in every place that profess their faith in Christ 
and obedience to him in all things according to the scriptures’ (Thomas Camp- 
bell, Declaration and Address, Proposition I). Consequently we reaffirm our 
protest against the use of the word ‘catholic’ in any document issued by an 
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ecumenical gathering, to designate doctrines held by only some of the churches 
represented in the discussion. We registered such a protest in our Response to 
Amsterdam (pp. 6, 7) andina plenary session at Lund. We express our appre- 
ciation that the invidious and partial usage of the term is not found in the Lund 
Report. 

“We eagerly join in the various statements affirming for all Christians ‘an 
underlying unity of life in Christ’ (p. 46). Aware of the ‘serious differences’ 
between ourselves and other communions of Christians, we seek constantly in 
our own pursuit and in ecumenical discussion for the ‘wholeness of Christian 
Truth’ (p. 46). We cannot, however, concede that there is a ‘dilemma’ involv- 
ing any valid choice between ‘a proper confessional loyalty and obedience to 
the richer unity of the One Church to which Christ points us’ (p. 47). Grateful 
as we are for our heritage as Disciples of Christ, we can conceive of no historic 
or theological loyalty as legitimate if it turns us aside from the ‘unity of the 
One Church to which Christ points.” The crucial question in ecumenical dis- 
cussion would seem to be, Where, and how, does Christ point? We see no 
hope for Faith and Order except as all communions seek an answer to that 
question, willing to follow where Christ points, regardless of past confessional 
loyalty.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 


“We share the conviction expressed on p. 15 that ‘an approach to the 
question of ministry, not as an isolated phenomenon, but in the light of a pro- 
found Christological and eschatological approach to the doctrine of the 
Church, is urgently needed.’ We should further suggest that such a study be 
related to a theological understanding of the ‘lay ministry’ in an age when 
special circumstances have favored or even necessitated in some areas the deve- 
lopment of lay centers of Christian work and witness, and when in general the 
witness and action of the layman is of increasing importance.” 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


“We welcome in the Report before us : 

‘1. the emphasis on the Scriptures as the authoritative record of the mind 
and will of God revealed in Christ regarding the Church, the relation of its 
parts to one another, and the unity which ought to exist among its members ; 

“2. the renewed assertion that, in spite of divergencies, a real unity of 
spirit is already to be found and has been experienced as representatives of 
many communions have met in common loyalty to their Lord ; 
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“3. the recognition that in obedience to Christ this unity should find a 
fuller expression in worship, witness and work ; 


“4. the statement that the end sought is not uniformity but a way of 


realising our unity in a rich diversity of forms and operations under the One 
Spirit ; 


“*5. the general recognition that in every historic communion marks of the 
true Church are to be found ; 


“6. the forward look to the Church which is to be rather than the back- 
ward look to the alleged wholeness of the Church in the past, which we are 
unable to find, if by that is meant uniformity of belief and structure. 

“‘We further welcome many other points made which may not be of equal 
importance but are of real concern to us, as, for example, 


‘7. that secular coercion as a means to uniformity or unity is wrong, with 
the inevitable corollary that full liberty should be given to all Churches and 
that the denial of it is always to be deplored ; 


“8. the promise of a fresh approach to the troublesome and crucial pro- 
blem of the Christian ministry on which we regret the Report appears to show 
no new advance ; 


“9, the proposed investigation of Covenant Relationship as a means of 
drawing Churches together ; 


“10. the research, at present being made by the World Council of Chur- 
ches, into the place and service of laymen in the Church, on which we have 
always laid great stress, associating it with the doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers, with which, in our view, the Report might well have dealt with 
some fulness and emphasis ; 


“11. such detailed proposals as those for (a) the inclusion of ecumenical 
instruction in theological courses, and (b) making the ecumenical movement 
real both to the rank and file of Church members and also to outsiders, through 
united evangelism, fellowship in worship, and common action along other 
lines. The challenge to act together in all matters except those in which deep 
differences of conviction compel us to act separately is a searching one which 
we and other Churches ought to face... 

“Baptists have always held a high doctrine of the Church and are in full 
agreement with the words, on page 12 of the Report, that ‘the Church is a 
company of the sanctified — forgiven, justified by faith and born anew in 
Christ.’ Indeed the stress laid by Baptists on the administration of Baptism to 
believers only is due among other things to their conviction that the Church on 
earth is the society or community of those who, through response in personal 
faith to God’s call in Christ, are being redeemed, and to a fear lest the admis- 
sion of others, who have not so responded in humility and self-devotion, may 
deny its true nature, compromise its witness, and hinder its impact on the 
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world. The historic continuity of the Church means for us the unfailing stream 
of the divine life and love flowing in the fellowship of Christian men and women 
through the generations, in varied channels through which the Gospel is 
mediated, and does not depend upon any one particular form of organisation. 
We do not regard as of the esse of the Church features which at some time 
may conceivably have been of its bene esse, lest we impose a limitation on the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Only those marks of the Church which can be 
clearly seen to be in accord with the mind of Christ as revealed in the New 
Testament are in our view essential and possess permanent value... 

“We feel that in speaking of the divisions within the Church words such as 
‘sin,’ ‘guilt,’ ‘penitence’ and ‘tragic’ should be used with great discrimination. 
While we deplore all complacency regarding the divided condition of the 
Church, we are not called upon to condemn those who for the sake of the 
truth as they saw it separated themselves from Christian communions within 
which they had been nurtured. Nor do we pass judgment on any who, while 
eager to respond to the leading of the Spirit of God in Christ, feel themselves 
still constrained by an overwhelming conviction to maintain an attitude of 
separation for conscience’ sake... 


“We do most earnestly believe that, at such a time as this, when the issue 
between Christian and non-Christian is perhaps sharper than at any time since 
the fourth century, we should approach in deep humility the problem of our 
divisions, and re-think, in the light of fuller knowledge and brotherly discus- 
sion, the reasons for our present lack of unity and seek the way to overcome 
them so as to present the widest possible common front. 

““We trust that we and those whom we represent may be willing and eager 
to understand those who at different points diverge from us, and also to 
learn where we have been wrong, to seek forgiveness so far as the fault lies in 
us, to find and pursue the way that the One Head of the Church wishes us to 
take, re-dedicating ourselves to the task He has committed to all His people, 


of being His witnesses to the ends of the earth, that being lifted up He may 
draw all men unto Him.” 


THE PALESTINIAN REFUGEES 
(From a report to the Inter-Church Aid Consultation, Geneva, October 1953). 


What has been the nature of the reception accorded to the refugees by 
Arab countries? At first they were welcomed, but they have long since out- 
stayed their welcome. Lebanon, for example, is the only country in the Near 
East with a Christian majority. The government is afraid lest, if the refugees 
of whom the majority are Moslem, are allowed to settle in the country, the 
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balance of population will be tipped in favour of the Moslem community. 
Also it can point to the large number of Lebanese who are unemployed. For 
decades, the more enterprising Lebanese have been emigrating to North and 
South America because of the poverty of their country. How then can Leba- 
non absorb 100,000 refugees? At present, no refugee is allowed to work in 
the Lebanon without a permit, and this is only given to those who can prove 
Lebanese origin. A few refugees get it by baksheesh, while some take the risk 
of working without it. By and large, the refugees are made to feel that they are 
not wanted. In Syria, the economic position of the refugees is better. Here, 
from the beginning, they have been allowed to work, but the local population 
complains that the refugees who receive rations are better off than their own 
unemployed. They say that the refugees are undercutting their standard of 
living and are taking their livelihood from them. Moreover, the Syrian 
government is not prepared to allow more than the 84,000 refugees now pre- 
sent in the country to remain there. All Near East countries put obstacles in 
the way of refugees passing from one country to another. In Jordan the 
greatest tension exists between the Palestinians on the West bank and the 
Jordanians on the East bank. The Palestinians complain that the country is 
being ruled in the interest of the Jordanians whom they consider to be of 
lower education and inferior culture. Here again the people complain that the 
refugees are taking their living from them. In the Gaza district there is little 
chance of work or rehabilitation for the refugees. Within an area 25 miles long 
and 5 miles wide, there are 200,000 official refugees, 60,000 economic refugees 
and 40,000 others cooped up and not allowed by the Egyptian military author- 
ities to leave the area. If a refugee for example wishes to go to Egypt for a 
medical examination he must first pay a deposit of £50. Even if the refugees 
were allowed to go to Egypt, there is little prospect of their finding work there. 
Egypt itself is densely overpopulated and between the Palestinians and the 
Egyptians no love is lost. 


It is not difficult to imagine the effect of this situation upon a Palestinian of 
the upper or middle class. During the mandate the British Government paid 
high salaries, possibly unnecessarily high salaries. Now these refugees are 
being subject to quite unaccustomed hardships. Their clothing is threadbare. 
They have no work or have to engage in menial tasks. They are living in condi- 
tions of the most primitive character. Some of them are too proud to register 
as refugees or to take their place in the ration queue. They are too proud 
to live in camps. They themselves are undernourished and they see their child- 
ren wasting away. To them their present experiences are a cruel blow. They 
are suffering psychologically as well as physically. The conditions of the 
refugees in camps are undoubtedly better, especially for those who were for- 
merly peasants or artisans. Some of them indeed are even better off than before, 
with food to eat and medical, educational and social services at their disposal. 
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But what of the economic refugees? The definition of a refugee is one 
who has left his home, lost his land or employment and is in need. There are 
thousands of Palestinians who do not qualify for rations because while they 
have lost their land or employment and are in need they are still living in their 
original homes. Many of them can look over the frontier and see the Jews 
cultivating their land. Is it surprising that they are desperate, or that they slip 
over the border at night to bring back something which they think belongs to — 
them ? Is it surprising that shooting starts and that some people on both sides 
are killed? Most of these economic refugees are starving. A few receive 
Official rations, most get none. They are not entitled to medical, educational 
and welfare services supplied by the United Nations, and the Jordan govern- 
ment is too poor to do much for them. 


The most serious problem of the refugees in my opinion is not, however, 
material but psychological. They have lost all hope for the future. They 
cherish a deep sense of resentment against Great Britain, the U.S.A. and the 
United Nations, which they regard as responsible for their present plight. 
They feel that the decisions of the United Nations are totally unjust. They 
resent the way in which the State of Israel is allowed to flout the United Nations 
resolutions. They are strongly opposed to the efforts of the United Nations to 
resettle them against their will in other Arab countries. They know they are not 
wanted there. They have no wish to become second-class citizens in other 
Arab lands. The plea of United Nations that this plan of resettlement is 
without prejudice to the ultimate right of repatriation and compensation 
cafries no conviction. They know that the intention of the States which con- 
tribute the money to this plan is that they should remain permanently in these 
countries. What they want is to go back to their homes in Israel or Palestine. 
Many of them realise the difficulties involved, but they do want to have their 
own country. They have no sense of security for the future. They criticise 
the Arab States for the fiasco of the fighting in 1948/49. As many have said 
to me, they feel that in the Arab States they are in a zinzana, that is, the cell a 
condemned person is placed in before execution. They are not allowed by the 
Arab States to meet together or to voice their opinions about Palestine. One 
of their major grievances is that at the U.N. General Assembly only the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab States are allowed to discuss the future of Palestine on 
their behalf. They have lost faith in the sense of justice of the Western Powers. 
They distrust the leaders of the Arab States. It is not surprising that their ears 
are wide 9pen to Communist propaganda. Not that they understand any- 
thing of Communism itself. This is entirely an expression of their sense of 
frustration. Having nothing to lose, they think that Russia might be able to 
help them. They have lost heart, they have lost their self-respect, they have 
lost their moral standards, and they have lost hope. The canker of hatred, 
resentment and despair is eating their hearts away. 
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I should like now to say a few words about what is being done for them. 
It is not my purpose to describe in detail the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. Upon it falls the main responsibility for the care of the 
refugees in the way of direct relief, education and medical and social services. 
It has a three-year budget, from 1951 to 1954, with $50,000,000 assigned for 
relief and $200,000,000 for resettlement. Of the $50,000,000 for relief 
$27,000,000 were for the first year, $18,000,000 (later increased to $23,000,000) 
for the second year and $5,000,000 for the third year. U.N.R.W.A. provides 
bare subsistence. The food it supplies provides 1,500 calories a day at a cost 
of $2 per person per month. Practically no progress is being made with plans 
for resettlement. In January of this year there were 881,000 refugees as com- 
pared with 865,000 a year before. The increase in the birth-rate exceeds the 
death-rate plus the small number resettled. 

I want to speak rather of the contributions of the Christian churches. 
This falls under two headings. First, the adaptation of existing institutions 
and services of the missions and the churches of the Near East to meet refugee 
needs. Several mission hospitals have been taken over by U.N.R.W.A. 
U.N.R.W.A. provides the subsidies but the mission continues to be respon- 
sible for administration and staffing. In other cases U.N.R.W.A. gives per 
capita grants per bed-patient. Many refugee children have been admitted to 
mission schools at reduced fees or without charge. Scholarships have been 
provided for others. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have placed their 


facilities at the service of the refugee young men and young women. 


Secondly, there are the special refugee services provided by missions, chur- 
ches, relief agencies and individuals. U.N.R.W.A. is not responsible for pro- 
viding clothing for refugees. They are entirely dependent on the gifts they 
receive from voluntary agencies. Then the consignments of foodstuffs — 
flour, milk, egg-powder, multi-purpose food, cod-liver oil, etc. — are used for 
supplementary feeding-centres, for soup-kitchens and milk-centres. In the 
field of education, schools have been opened for refugee children. In addition, 
the Christian voluntary agencies have specialized on vocational training and 
teacher training. In this sphere of medical work they have opened policlinics 
and midwifery centres and have shared with U.N.R.W.A. in schemes for the 
training of nurses, midwives, laboratory assistants and X-ray technicians. 

But it is perhaps in the field of social work that the Christian voluntary 
agencies are making their biggest contribution. U.N.R.W.A. has few trained 
social workers, except at headquarters level. The Christian agencies have 
helped to train U.N.R.W.A. welfare-workers. They have set up social wel- 
fare teams consisting of both international and national staff with diverse qua- 
lifications (medical, educational and social) and established them at centres 
like Irbid and Amman in East Jordan, Nablus and Hebron, in West Jordan. 
The Lebanon Committee has developed social work with national staff in 
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Beirut, Tyre, Sidon and Bint Jbeil. The Syria Committee and the Gaza Com- 
mittee are planning advances along the same lines. The Committee in Israel 
is doing what it can for the Arabs there. There are three other lines of service 
I should like to mention briefly. The first is schemes for rehousing the refu- 
gees, for example, in Zerka, in East Jordan and Bethany, in West Jordan. 
Secondly, by means of travel loans, help is given to those refugees who wish 
to start life afresh in foreign countries. A large proportion of those who avail 
themselves of these travel loans are Christians who are despairing of their 
future in Moslem lands. This involves a serious loss to the life of the Christian 
Church in the Near East. Thirdly, I shouldlike to mention the loans made to 
individuals to help them start business or openashop. In this way grocers, 
tailors, watchmakers and others have been enabled to start work. Farmers 
have been loaned money to enable them to develop their farms, and sewing- 
machines have been provided for wives to enable them to earn a little money. 
Up to the present no large resettlement has proved practicable. Altogether, 
including gifts in kind and to the value of services tendered, the total Christian 
contribution to the work among the refugees amounted last year to about two 
million dollars, of which $200,000 represented the cash actually handled by 
the Near East Christian Council Committee. 


S. A. MorRISON. 


THE SERVICE TO REFUGEES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(From a report to the Inter-Church Aid Consultation, Geneva, October 1953.) 


At the close of the first year of operation, visas have been procured for 
over 7,000 individuals urgently requiring resettlement from Europe, the 
Middle East and the Far East. Close on 2,000 persons have arrived, been 
welcomed by our staff, and been resettled in jobs and in their first homes. 
Material assistance has been given to eight Orthodox churches. These figures 
are spread over Brazil, Paraguay, Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina, in all 
of which the Department is now represented. 

In Brazil, by September Ist, 5,635 visas had been obtained. The World 
Council was fortunate in enlisting from the start the utmost understanding 
and cooperation from the Minister for Immigration, and the Department was 
accepted as collective sponsor for all refugees. Unless new arrivals have spon- 
sors or work contacts in Rio, it is the policy to send all newcomers to Sado 
Paulo, where the climate is healthier and more suitable for Europeans, and 
where the vast field of expanding industry offers more chances of immediate 
employment. Immigrants do not reach Brazil with jobs waiting for them ; 
employers will only take them on after interviewing them, and often after a 
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medical check. World Council placement officers in Rio and Sao Paulo 
arrange the interviews. As soon as the immigrant is placed in work, he is 
assisted by our officers to find lodgings. It is satisfactory to record that of the 
1,600 refugees who arrived and were resettled in Brazil by September 30th 
this year, only two families have asked for further assistance after initial place- 
ment. Once an immigrant is placed and moved into his first abode, the 
World Council Service to Refugees office advises the Lutheran World Ser- 
vice (or Confederacdo Evangelica), which in turn advises the nearest parish 
pastor of the arrival of his new parishioners. Every attempt is made to place 
these newcomers in areas where there are ethnic groups and churches corres- 
ponding to their race and creed. This is particularly easy in Brazil for 
Germans, Greeks and Russians. Responsibility for all Baptists after disem- 
barkation has been accepted by Baptist churches in Sdo Paulo and Porto 
Alegre, a similar arrangement having been concluded with the Armenian 
Committee of Sdo Paulo for Armenians. 

The effect of the World Council Service to Refugees programme on the life 
of the Protestant and Orthodox churches in Latin America is very marked. 
Thus in Buenos Aires there are today nine Orthodox churches (only one in 
1945). In Lima there is a new one (none in 1945); in Santiago of Chile there 
are two (only one in 1945) ; in the Sdo Paulo area there are five (only two in 
1945). The Service to Refugees in Geneva has sent timely assistance to many 
of these churches. In Goias, in the interior of Brazil, we helped the local 
Orthodox worshippers to receive a free grant of land, bricks and tiles from 
the Government, in order to build their own church. 

Besides the closest cooperation with Lutheran World Service in Rio in 
resettlement matters, we work closely with the Confederagao Evangelica, 
which groups most of Brazil’s other Protestant churches. We are now 
appointing representatives in the principal states chosen exclusively from among 
the pastors, so as to get our work more closely identified with the indigenous 
church life and communities. 

In Paraguay we have obtained 774 visas, including 520 for a group of 
simple Russian peasants belonging to the Old Believer group of North China. 
Some 50 industrial workers are in the group, but the remaining 200 or so are 
our most satisfactory achievement — persons aged between 50 and 90 for 
whom visas could be obtained in no other country. Two or more Old People’s 
homes will house and feed these ageing folk, the costs being borne by their 
families and sponsors. 

ANDREW MOURAVIEFF. 





CHRIST — THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


(Extract from a Statement on the Second Report of the Advisory Commission 
by the Hungarian Ecumenical Study Commission.) 


We are satisfied to see that it has been the Gospel of Hope that has served, 
throughout the course of the preparatory work, both as the foundation and 
as the main point of reference. Thus we hope that, at the Second Assembly, 
even by the formulation of the main theme, it will be the Word of God that 
will take absolute precedence, and it will be in its gracious and revealing light 
that we shall see ourselves, our churches, the universal Church of Christ and 
mankind. 

The Christian Hope is to us the hope vouchsafed by the full witness of the 
Scriptures, revealed by the “God of hope’’ (Romans 15 : 13) in the continuous 
unity of revelation history. The decisive event in revelation history is the reve- 
lation and salvation given by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the New Testament, the teaching on the mystery of God’s economy 
(Eph. 1: 10; 3: 2-9; Col. 1: 25) gives a radically new meaning to history. 
The decisive event in the history which compasses the universe — what we 
customarily call “history”’ is only a part of this ! — is Jesus Christ (Col. 1 : 16). 
The history of mankind follows its course within the history of the universe. 
It is this “within” that closely unites the history of the kosmos and of man. 
Yet the two are distinguished by the fact that God created mankind in His 
own image. The great crisis of human history is caused by the refusal of man 
to progress toward the end that God set before him. God nevertheless leads 
the entire creation, which is depraved by the Fall, toward the destined end 
which is the consummation of His reign. God did not keep this design secret ; 
he revealed it with growing clarity (Hebrews 1: 1). We call this self-disclosure 
of God revelation history. This cannot be separated from world history. God 
gave the witness of the prophets and the apostles that we might recognize His 
revelation in the history of mankind. All events of the revelation history are 
events of world history — whether or not they are accessible to historical 
scholarship. Yet not all events in the history of the world belong to revelation 
history, only that series of events can be called revelation history which is 
declared as such by God through His servants, and the documents of which 
are preserved by the Church in Holy Scripture. 

As the contents of God’s self-disclosure is His work of salvation, we as a 
rule speak and must speak within the revelation history of “salvation history” 
also. Both revelation history and “salvation history”’ are closed in the sense 
that the decisive message of God was already proclaimed in the crucified and 
risen Jesus Christ ; yet both are open in the sense that the fruition and final 
consummation of this decisive event of revelation and salvation history is 
still ahead of us. This is the “final hope”’ of the Christian : the coming of the 
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Son of Man and the consummation of God’s Kingdom (I Cor. 15: 24 sqq.). 
It is this hope which inspires, in the life of the Christian Church, the hopes 
concerning the present age. It is in this way that the Christian Hope assumes 
its fulness, according to the Scriptures : “Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come” (I Timothy 
4: 8). 

So the Christian Hope is founded, with all its aspects, upon the world- 
saving and world-loving act of God. 

The Word of God tells us clearly whence history comes and whither it 
goes. This assurance gives men strength to live, in the possession of God’s 
promises with regard to the present world, in the most desperate situations and 
also to surmount conditions which seem to be hopeless. God’s promises are 
so certain that the Christian hope even boasts against all machinations of the 
Evil One (Isaiah 52: 13; 55: 11; Romans 5: 1-5; James 2: 13). 

The work of salvation which was made perfect in Jesus Christ is to become 
manifest in the Church, the Body of Christ living in the world. That is why 
the history of the Church is so inseparably bound up with the history of the 
world, and, at the same time, with revelation history and salvation history. 
According to the teaching of the Word, the Church and the world live under 
the sovereignty, i.e. actual rule of Jesus Christ. Therefore the Church has 
the task, as ambassador of Christ, of assuming and carrying the burdens of 
the oikoumene, the inhabited world, in hope. Church history differs visibly 
from world history only in the measure in which the Church gives evidence of 
the fact that Jesus Christ is her Head and that she lives in obedience as the 
Body of Christ in this world, not in the beyond of history, not in a passive 


fascination of this vast “beyond”, but carrying, in Christ, all the burdens of 
the world. 


The hope of the Church based on the promises of the coming world is 
further manifested by her proclamation of God’s will, as revealed in the Word 
of God, making constant reference to the events and problems in the history 
of mankind, and furnishing the example of obedience in her own life. 

As regards the Third Chapter on “The Christian Hope and the Utopias of 
Today” we appreciate that the Advisory Commission did not separate the 
problems of the Western world from those of the Eastern world, but, embracing 
both spheres, made an attempt at a global analysis of the present world situa- 
tion. Considering that the theme is the Christian Hope, any other approach 
would be out of place, since it is not a matter of hope, in either of the power 
blocs, but of the entire Church and the entire world. 


One question, we believe, deserves today more serious consideration. The 
actual situation is that there is a massive “hope” — or rather hopelessness — 
among people who put their trust, above all, in the achievements of military tech- 
nique, as though these solved our vital problems. Is not really this “hope”’ the 
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greatest threat to mankind, which has been so severely tried by two world wars, 
and is it not really this “hope” that is one of the most potent factors in the 
present world situation ? 


The painful problems of the people living in different social systems and 
ideologies have not found their solutions, neither have they become less pain- 
ful, since the end of the Second World War. War has proved to be a useless 
instrument in effecting even a minimal solution of any international problem. 
Preparations for a new war and threats of new weapons of mass destruction 
reflect a bad way of “hoping” ; people: hope well when, by way of mutual 
understanding and peaceableness, they seek to overcome the real and artificial 
conflicts in the present world situation. There are no divine promises for 
military preparations, and the Church which knows the unmistakable promises 
of God to those engaged in the ministry of reconciliation must dispel all false 
hopes surrounding preparations for another war. Such a promise of God is 
given, for instance, in James 3: 18: “The fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace of them that make peace.” Such promises give a firm ground for our 
hopes. It is with regard to these issues that we Christians have the obligation 
of plain speaking, and such plain speaking might be a particularly concrete 
witness to the Christian Hope. We regard the following statement in the 
Report on “The Church and the International Disorder” at the Amsterdam 
Assembly as a concrete example of the Christian Hope: “A positive attempt 
must be made to ensure that competing economic systems such as Communism, 
Socialism, or free enterprise may coexist without leading to war. No nation has 
the moral right to determine its own economic policy without consideration 
for the economic needs of other nations and without recourse to international 
consultation... it is the duty of the Christian to pray for all men, especially for 
those in authority ; to combat both hatred and resignation in regard to war ; 


to support negotiation rather than primary reliance upon arms as an instru- 
ment of policy...” 


Questions were raised in our commission as to how the preaching of the 
Christian Hope should deal with the expectations that refer to the improve- 
ment of earthly life, the promotion of peace — efforts which are not only 
encouraged by the promises of the Scripture but also enjoined by God’s Holy 
Word. The question was whether the approach to these expectations should 
be made from the eschaton only, or at the same time from creation and pro- 
vidence. Not even Christian hope can be thought of in exclusively eschatolo- 
gical terms. The full testimony of the full Scripture demands that we listen to 
all revealed promises of God in order to have these as the foundation of our 
hope. It was stressed that the proclamation of the Christian Hope should have 
a Trinitarian foundation, realising that the Creator and Ruler of the universe 
is the Father of Jesus Christ and that all things were created by Christ and for 
Christ. This faith of ours in the universal and saving grace of God prevents 
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us from despising or regarding as mere attempts to build another tower of 
Babel those systems of thought, expectations and efforts which somehow 
reflect the faith of man in his own future. Knowing that this world is being 
preserved for Christ, we give thanks in Him for God’s universal grace in 
upholding, governing, preserving this world, in shaping the events of history, 
in keeping up the courage and the enterprising spirit of men so that, in spite 
of constant set-backs, they still continue their efforts and accomplish great 
things ; this is stressed also in the Second Report. We must give special thanks 
to God that His universal grace has been so powerfully active in the life of our 
people, when this country is rising out of the sins, misery and failures of the 
social system, clearing away the ruins of the war, reconstructing the country 
and warding off the threat of a new war. 

The Fourth Chapter on “The Christian Hope and Our Earthly Calling,” 
actually goes to the root of the matter, and clearly shows the consequences. 
We join the members of the Advisory Commission in confessing, sustained by 
the witness of the Word and Spirit, that the coming Kingdom of God is the 
Kingdom of peace, righteousness, freedom, life and truth. This summons 
pledges, encourages and guides us to serve peace, righteousness, freedom, life 
and truth. We believe, with the Advisory Commission : ““We cannot pray for 
the gift of peace, while we continue in the present international situation to do 
nothing, to dare nothing, and to sacrifice nothing for the sake of peace. It 
were indeed ungodly to abandon ourselves to the prospect of a third world 
war as an ineluctable fate and to regard the present competition in armaments 
with an easy conscience.” 


Our joy was heightened by the news that the Lucknow meeting of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches was able in the spirit of 
the right, and, we hope, effective statement of the Advisory Commission which 
we just quoted, to pass a concrete resolution to stop the wars that are in 
progress and to demand that in order to ward off the thread cf a world war, 
the great Powers take the only passable road, the road of direct negotiation. 
The main theme of the Evanston Assembly, “Christ — the Hope of the World,” 
pledges the churches and the World Council of Churches to adhere to the 
Lucknow decision, and march forward faithfully and unwaveringly on this 
road of peace. The achievement of Lucknow encourages us and, we believe 
the other member churches of the World Council of Churches, to manifest the 
Christian Hope in our service which helps us toward the solution of the great 
problems of mankind. 


As to the Fifth Chapter on “The Christian Hope and the Church’s Mis- 
sion,” we want to stress the fact that the weakness of the Church’s testimony 
has often been due to our failure to live up to our words by deeds of faith. 
God’s Word is word and deed in one. We trust that the World Council of 
Churches desires and will be able to manifest the realism of Christian hope, 
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in effectively doing the common service of the churches, and that it will be 
able to perform, in the life of the present generation of mankind, those deeds 
of blessing which go together with the mission of the Church. 

Together with all the other churches we believe that the spoken testimony 
is an indispensable part of the specific service of the Church, the proclamation 
of the Gospel of Hope. In making this confession, we sincerely and humbly 
admit the failures of the Hungarian Protestant Churches in the past with regard 
to missions. This, however, cannot obscure the fact that owing to the sins and 
failures of such a missionary work, its narrow-minded spirit, its wordliness, 
its alliance with wordly ends and imperialistic designs, the righteous judgment 
of God has now been pronounced upon this effort. It is only in a spirit of 
penitence that we can and may ask for our new authorisation to proclaim the 
Gospel, and it is only through the forgiveness of sins that we can and may 
obtain this new authorisation, for the sake of Jesus Christ and in Jesus Christ. 
Yet only a entirely new and entirely different attitude on our part can vouch 
for the reality of our repentance, in the sight of God and men. Such a repent- 
ance is expressed by acting differently and being converted from disobedience, 
selfishness and “Christian superiority.” This change in our attitude and work 
is a token of the genuineness of our repentance — a token which must be par- 
ticularly in evidence in the foreign missionary effort of the churches now, when 
we see a vast upsurge of millions struggling for their freedom and for a pattern 
of life that is worthy of men. When the Church not only refrains from ob- 
structing this righteous cause, but positively encourages and supports, by every 
word and deed, this vast upsurge of millions, she may be given a new opport- 
unity to love and serve man and mankind, so that the name of God, instead of 
being cursed, may be praised among the peoples. Today this is the kairos of 
the Church’s mission. In the parable of the Good Samaritan we are given the 
great commandment. It is by fulfilling this commandment, by sincerely loving 
the suffering, oppressed peoples fighting for their freedom and for a more 
human form of life, and by honestly supporting their just demands, that the 
Church may render its specific service. 

Our Churches and the World Council of Churches have a great opportunity 
today, in the theme of the Second Assembly, “Christ — the Hope of the 
World,” to recognise the right and obedient attitude for the Church and the 
service it should render for the benefit of mankind and for peace. 

‘Make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be turned out of 
the way ; but let it rather be healed. Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord” (Hebrews 12 : 13-14). 


““ Now the Lord of peace Himself give you peace always by all means. 
The Lord be with you all” (II Thess. 3: 16). 





JENS N@ORREGAARD 


In memoriam 


With Professor Jens Norregaard, who died in Copenhagen on July 26th, 
1953, the ecumenical movement has lost one of its old and loyal supporters. 
For thirty years he had been Professor of Church History in the University of 
Copenhagen, where he succeeded Dr. Valdemar Ammundsen, well known as 
chairman of the World Alliance and one of the pioneers in Life and Work. 
Ammundsen left his chair to become Bishop of Haderslev, and died in 1936. 

Norregaard was born in 1887, and made a name for himself as a church 
historian as early as 1920, with his thesis on the religious crisis in the life of 
St. Augustine, Augustins religiése Genembrud (German edition 1923). For 
many years his life was devoted to teaching and scholarship. By laboriously 
revising the textbook by his Swedish colleague Hjalmar Holmquist he pro- 
duced a manual of Church History which is certainly one of the very best that 
exist in any language. He made a careful study of the crisis of the German 
Evangelical Church during the Nazi period. A series of Olaus Petri lectures 
given in Uppsala, “Stat och Kyrka under tiden mellan Varldskrigen” (State 
and Church in Europe between the World Wars, published in 1948) is based 
on a very extensive collection of documents. 

In 1942 he was elected Rector of his University — an uncommonly difficult 
task during the German occupation. With a rare combination of firmness 
and tact he managed to pilot the University through the troubled waters with- 
out any serious conflicts and also without sacrificing its independence — a 
truly admirable feat. He remained in office for three years after the war. When 
he resigned, he hoped to resume his studies on St. Augustine. But the exertion 
had broken his health, and he lingered on as an invalid during the last five 
years. Early this year, however, he was still able to write an article on the 
Oxford Movement (not yet published), for a Scandinavian theological ency- 
clopaedia. 

Through the Student Christian Movement and through extensive travels 
in his early years he gained an international outlook, while remaining a true 
son of the Danish Church — the Church of Grundtvig, Kierkegaard and 
Martensen. He was influenced not only by his teacher and friend Ammundsen, 
but also by Swedish theologians such as Séderblom and Billing. He studied at 
German Universities, and he also knew von Hiigel well. I remember his saying 
that, when he lectured on Roman Catholicism, he always tried to imagine the 
Baron was in the audience. He was particularly interested in the person and 
theology of F. D. Maurice. He played an important part in the ecumenical 
movement, particularly on the Faith and Order side, being a member of both 
the Lausanne and the Edinburgh conferences and taking part in many com- 
mittee meetings. Those who attended the meeting of the Faith and Order 
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continuation committee at Hindsgaul in 1935 will remember how he acted as 
host on the part of the Danish Church. 

He contributed a valuable article on “Grace in St. Augustine” to the 
volume entitled The Doctrine of Grace, published under the auspices of Dr. A. 
C. Headlam. But above all he lived in the atmosphere of broad understanding 
between the Christian churches. His knowledge of contemporary church his- 
tory was unique. This, in conjunction with the mellow maturity of his Christian 
character, made him a singularly lovable companion, and endeared him to 
his friends. His name should not be forgotten in the annals of the movement 
towards church unity. 

YNGVE BRILIOTH. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Assembly Preparations in the U.S.A. 


One of the main reasons why the Central Committee of the World Council 
at its very first meeting in 1948 accepted in principle the invitation to hold the 
second Assembly in the U.S.A. was that no major ecumenical conferences of 
the Churches had as yet been held in that country. As we come nearer to the 
time of the Assembly it becomes increasingly clear that this was indeed a good 
reason. The Americans being good travellers have had strong delegations at 
ecumenical world meetings, but that does not mean that the challenge of the 
ecumenical encounter with churches of other continents has been heard and 
understood by the large mass of churchmembers in the U.S.A. This can only 
happen when that challenge is made in their midst. 

To-day this has to be done in the specific situation in which the American 
Churches find themselves at present. This situation can be described as a 
great spiritual struggle concerning the very foundations of national life. It 
goes far beyond the realm of politics ; and, while at the moment it leads to 
considerable confusion, it is almost certain to bring in the long run a clarification 
of convictions and purposes. 


The danger for the Assembly is that it will be largely interpreted in terms 
of that national struggle rather than in terms of its ecumenical and international 
witness to the whgle world. On the other hand, if this danger is clearly recognised, 
if the Assembly fulfills its true purpose, and speaks and acts without “‘seeking 
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the glory of men,” it may play a constructive réle in this critical period and 
help to set the issues of American life in a wider Christian perspective where 
they are seen in their true proportions. 

We have therefore reason to hope that the holding of the Assembly in the 
U.S.A. will not only mean coping with specially difficult problems of inter- 
pretation, but that it will also mean a unique opportunity for the Council to 
render its Christian witness in a strategic situation. The President of Harvard 
University said recently that he considered it an act of charity on the part of 
the non-American Churches to hold the Assembly in the U.S.A. in 1954. The 
Churches of other countries would not put it in this way. But in the light of 
the whole development of the world situation since 1948 they may well come 
to the conclusion that the decision to meet in the United States has become 
far more meaningful than was realised at the time when the plan was first 
discussed. 

Two further considerations reinforce this conclusion. One is that during 
these last months the leaders of the American Churches have taken such a 
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very clear stand on national and international problems. The other is that 
there is such a deep and active interest in the Assembly in the U.S.A. Encourag- 
ing progress has been made in the interpretation of the true meaning of the 
main theme. It is increasingly realised that the old sterile alternative between 
this-worldliness and other-worldliness must be broken through in order that the 
New Testament message of hope as a living hope, looking forward to the 
consummation, but actively transforming our life here and now, may liberate 
men from their fears and their utopias. 


A world Consultation on Inter-Church aid 


One of the regular features of our Geneva year is the Annual Consultation 
of the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees in October. It 
has been gradually extending its radius beyond Europe, and this year the pro- 
gramme showed a marked advance in world-wide coverage. There were, of 
course, moving statements on the European emergencies of 1953, such as the 
Greek earthquakes and the Dutch floods. European refugee problems in Berlin, 
Trieste and Hong Kong were brought forcibly before the meeting. And indeed 
it is through the Service to Refugees that the Department is most effectively 
reaching out to the ends of the earth. For the first time there was a report of 
the work of resettlement under the auspices of the Department in Latin America. 
How unexpected and how strangely encouraging is the fact that the principal 
contact of the World Council with that continent should be through the arrival 
of two thousand European refugees. They come not only from Europe itself 
but also from the Near East and the Far East and go to settle largely in Brazil 
but also in Paraguay, Chile, Uruguay and Argentina. The majority of these 
refugees belong to the Eastern Orthodox churches, and they immediately 
strengthen, or create, parishes in which the meaning of ecumenical fellowship 
is vividly appreciated. 

Emergency Inter-Church Aid and Relief outside Europe has now become 
the responsibility of the Department, through the action of the International 
Missionary Council and of the Central Committee at Lucknow. Korea, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia and the Near East all had spokesmen at the Consultation. 
Dr. Helfferich, of the Evangelical and Reformed Church in the U.S.A., who 
had recently visited Korea, and Sir Arthur Rucker, Deputy Director of U.N. 
K.R.A., and an old friend from I.R.O. days, spoke movingly of the endless 
needs of that courageous people. The presence of Jim Atkinson, well-known 
for his leadership of the W.C.C. refugee work in Austria and now commissioned 
to strengthen the staff of the N.C. C. Relief Committee in Korea, symbolized 
a new relationship between Europe and Korea, which is already producing a 
financial response. 
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Pastor Yngve Frykholm, once a member of the staff at Bossey, spoke of 
the compulsion upon him as a missionary of the Swedish Church to bring not 
only the Gospel, but well-drilling machinery to the drought-stricken areas in 
which he worked in India. Mr. S. A. Morrison, whose magnificent reporting 
on the Arab Refugees has been so effective, made his last appearance as Executive 
Secretary of the Near East Christian Committee for Refugee Work, before 
he was succeeded by Mr. Willard Jones. But perhaps the most moving speech 
was that made by Nurse Wilson, who is working among the Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong. The picture of T. B. patients lying under the beds in order to 
double the accommodation of a hospital will not readily be forggotten. No 
wonder European speakers on the second day of the meeting began their descrip- 
tions of the needs of their own people with words of qualification. The European 
churches understand that the Department’s attention must now be increasingly 
directed towards the needs of the Near East, Asia and other areas outside Europe. 


The Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the Church 


In September a small group of members of the Commission on the Life 
and Work of Women in the Church met at Bossey to plan the work of the Com- 
mission up to the time of the Evanston Assembly. 

All the discussions that went on there were undergirded by the re-affirma- 
tion of some of the basic principles which have always governed the work of 
the Commission. These principles will well bear repeating here. 

(1) Woman’s place in Church and society is not just a woman’s problem. 
It is also the responsibility of men to devote their time and energy to discover 
what the réle of woman is, as the solution to the problem is a matter of common 
concern to the whole Church. It is just as wrong to leave it to women, as is so 
often done today, as it was to have men make a!l the decisions on this point, 
as was too often the case in the past. 

(2) The Church needs the full employment of all its resources in the fulfil- 
ment of its mission, therefore the spiritual gifts of all its members are needed. 
The Church cannot afford to miss the opportunity which would follow from a 
harmonious collaboration of the two sexes. 

(3) The churches must reconsider the place of women, not only for the sake 
of their own inner life but also to give an answer and a witness before a world 
which is very much aware of this issue. It is not enough for the churches just to 
let things drift along, either clinging to their old traditions on the one hand, or 
merely following the present-day trends in the secular world on the other. 

During the meeting at Bossey it was decided that, as a sequel to the study 
outline on The Man-Woman Relationship which the Commission had published 
in 1952, the churches should be invited to join in an enquiry into “The Biblical 
Message regarding the Cooperation of Men and Women : i) in the life of the 
Church ; ii) in the life of society ; iii) in the life of the family.” 
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In order to carry on further the results of the earlier survey which resulted in 
the publication of Kathleen Bliss’ Service and Status of Women in the Church, 
the Commission considered making a survey of all the existing women’s organisa- 
tions in the member Churches of the World Council ; but it became apparent at 
once that there was a parallel question which also needed examination : “The 
Place of Man in Church and Society.” For this reason it was decided that the 
study envisaged should be broadened to include the various types of Christian 
organisations which are specifically masculine or feminine, the reasons for their 
existence, their present-day activities, etc. 

The Commission is looking forward eagerly to the kind of response that the 
member Churches will make in choosing their delegations to the Evanston 
Assembly. The official invitation to the Assembly asked the member Churches 
to consider including women among the delegates. It is still too soon to tell just 
how many women will actually be present at Evanston, but first indications are that 


much work still remains to be done before the Commission on the Life and Work 
of Women in the Church has achieved its aims ! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


“ECUMENICAL” — BY AN ARCH-ECUMENIST 


THE MEANING OF ECUMENICAL, by W. A. VISSER ’T Hoort. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1953. 28 pp. 2s. 


This pamphlet is the Burge Memorial Lecture for 1953, delivered by the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches on November 10th last. 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in masterly and scholarly fashion, enlivened by touches 
of humour, traces the use of the word oikoumene in the Septuagint and New 
Testament, and through Hellenistic, Patristic, Byzantine, Western Empire 
and mediaeval times till it emerges as “ecumenical,” “‘ ecuménique,” “oeku- 
menisch” and in other modern European language forms. The word was 
brought into modern American and European consciousness largely as the 
result of its steady employment by Archbishop Séderblom in connection 
with the Stockholm Life and Work Conference of 1925, and other great 
inter-Church gatherings of the 1920’s. There is need indeed for this booklet. 
Pronounce the five syllables — Ecumenical — and the immediate response, 
even of the man in the pew, is: “What on earth does that word mean ?” 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft traces the development of its various meanings from the 
primary one of “pertaining to the whole (inhabited) earth” down to its 20th 
century usage “‘concerning the relations between several Churches or Christ- 
ians of different confessions” and “expressing the consciousness of and 
desire for Christian unity.”” The word “ecumenical,” as used by the churches 
today, is new, indispensable and unappropriated. Ecclesiastically it is new : 
the most modern dictionaries have scarcely grappled with its church signific- 
ance. It is a mecessary word, covering a more inclusive area and carrying 
wider meanings than “‘irenic,” “catholic’’ or “of universal validity.” And it is 
our good fortune that it is an unappropriated word, ready to hand for our 
use and “‘not so burdened with specific historical associations as to make it 
unacceptable to a large part of Christendom.” 

Does all this talk of definitions sound like dry bones? Here is good news 
of a living future for the word “ecumenical.” In March, 1954, the World 
Council is sponsoring the appearance, in preparation for Evanston, of a 
substantial volume, on which a Committee has been labouring for seven 
years — The History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948. The reviewer, 
who happens to be the Editorial Secretary of this Committee, can confidently 
assert that the book abounds in picturesque illustrations of what the word 
“ecumenical”’ has meant in the four centuries from the Reformation to the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, during which period 
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men and women, determined on Christian unity, prepared for the modern 
20th century ecumenical movement 1910-1948, which has culminated in the 
World Council itself. 


RUTH ROUSE. 


WHAT ARE THE ECUMENICAL GOALS? 


THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION, by CHARLES CLAYTON MorRrIsON. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 1953. xvi plus 236 pp. $3.—. 


Dr. Morrison’s book is clearly important. It is not difficult to predict 
that it will enjoy a wide influence in the United States, if not elsewhere ; both 
by its arguments and by their presentation it will catch the ear of the Amer- 
ican religious public ; moreover, it expresses convictions which are widely 
held in the most articulate section of the ecumenical movement in the U.S.A. 
It is indeed not too much to say that this book is the manifesto of one section 
of the ecumenical movement in America, and it therefore demands study 
both from the student and the statesman of the ecumenical movement. The 
reader will find Dr. Morrison’s standpoint put before him with clarity, force, 
modesty and theological cogency, as well as with the grasp of the realities 
of ecclesiastical politics we might expect from one in Dr. Morrison’s position. 
While he is careful to state in his preface and elsewhere that his book is con- 
fined in its scope to American Protestantism, it is also an approach to the 
whole ecumenical problem, and many of his fundamental positions are evi- 
dently, in his view and in that of those for whom he speaks, equally relevant 
to that wider field. While this book is indeed primarily directed to the Amer- 
ican scene, the non-American reader may not dismiss it as having nothing 
to do with his own problems, since it constitutes a powerful challenge to 
convictions very widely held in the international ecumenical movement. 

The Unfinished Reformation is a powerful plea for the ecumenical cause, 
or rather for what the author believes to be a vital part of it, a united church 
of American Protestantism. This objective is to Dr. Morrison not merely 
practicable, but nearer realisation than many now dream. He argues for its 
necessity on both pragmatic and theological or spiritual grounds. Denomi- 
nationalism is weakening to Protestantism in its struggle for the soul of Amer- 
ica with Roman Catholicism and secular humanism, it is also inherently 
sinful. Nor is it authentically Protestant, for the tendency of the Reformation 
was fundamentally ecumenical, and its attempt to free the true Church from 
its Babylonian captivity to the Roman hierarchy remains unfinished so long 
as the Church languishes in similar captivity to denominationalism, the modern 
equivalent of the mediaeval hierarchy. A main object of the book is to offer 
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a picture in concrete terms of the united church towards which the ecumenical 
movement as Dr. Morrison understands it is, or ought to be, working, and 
to defend it against various objections commonly felt to this project amongst 
the public for which Dr. Morrison is writing. These objections derive much 
of their force from the largely ““Free Church” background of this public, as 
well as from certain features peculiar to the U.S.A., the preponderance of 
radically Protestant churches of congregational or independent polity and 
sympathies, the rigid separation of church and state, and extreme fear of 
Roman Catholicism, both in its religious and in its social and political aspects. 
Morrison argues that there is no chance at all of the united church becoming 
a “Protestant Roman Catholicism,” that is to say a centralised, authoritarian 
body in its dogma and organisation. He analyses the profound differences 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, which make them in his 
eyes not so much different denominations as different faiths, for he can hardly 
recognise Roman Catholicism as Christian. These differences, he thinks, 
make it impossible for a united Protestantism to show any fundamental 
likeness with Roman Catholicism. Fears of this kind must not be allowed 
to stand in the way of a united church, for denominationalism is false, lacking 
in biblical basis, and a contradiction of what the Church really is. 


The main obstacles to the achievement of his goal lie in the insistence by 
various groups in American Protestantism on three doctrines or practices, 
the historic episcopate, immersion baptism, and the congregationalist view 
of church polity. The first two of these obstacles can be overcome without 
sacrifice of conviction on either side by the toleration of conflicting viewpoints 
and practices in the united church. The third objection is dealt with at large 
in a chapter headed “The Illusion of Restorationism,” which the reviewer 
found the most valuable in the book, for its careful historical and theological 
analysis of the real reasons behind the opposition to the ecumenical move- 
ment of large sections of American Protestantism ; it deserves study espe- 
cially from those whose churchmanship is “catholic” or Reformation Protes- 
tant. The author shows that the radically “Free Church” outlook is based 
on the hope of restoring the New Testament church today, whereas the clas- 
sical Reformation position, on which he believes the ecumenical movement 
is also based, thinks of the reformation of an existing church. The “restora- 
tionist” ideal never can be put into practice, and never has been, though 
schism after schism has been justified by the hope of doing so. Yet it lingers 
on as an ideal and a sentiment, in spite of its incompatibility with the actual 
practice of the “restorationist’”” churches as much as with the Bible itself. 
But apart from these major issues, theological differences are to be accepted 
and even welcomed in a united church. Attempts to unite Christians in the 
past have foundered on “the inherent impossibility, then or now, or ever, 
of achieving unity on the basis of theological agreement” (p. 17). The wider 
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ecumenical movement is accordingly blamed for its preoccupation with 
theology, and for distracting American Protestantism from the real task with 
irrelevant academic issues. Morrison even fears that Evanston may set back 
the achievement of the real ecumenical goal in America, by a tendency to 
stir up unnecessary theological controversy. 


It would be only too easy, in the present situation in the Church and in 
the world, for one whose theological and ecumenical background is European, 
to regard this book as a typical example of the errors of the American out- 
look. Yet that would be a serious mistake, for the real grounds of dissent 
from this book have little to do with the fact that the author is American, 
and innumerable American Christians and supporters of the ecumenical 
cause would dissent just as firmly as the reviewer. The real reason why I 
must call this book profoundly dangerous to the ecumenical cause, as I have 
learned to understand it, is that the author continually begs theological and 
spiritual questions which should on no account be begged in a book devoted 
to furthering the unity Christ wills forhis Church. The importance, and in 
many ways the great value, of Dr. Morrison’s book demands that the grounds 
for dissent be fully disclosed. The most important of them by far is the fact 
that Dr. Morrison assumes throughout his book that the ecumenical move- 
ment has its place and task exclusively within Protestantism. Periodical 
' warnings that the book deals only with American Protestantism and the 
problem of its unity cannot efface the impression that such an assumption is 
basic to the whole book, and indeed it is more than once clearly stated that 
the united Protestant church will be the ecumenical church or the true Church 
of Christ (see especially pp. 64, 75). So, too, Dr. Morrison can commend 
the ecumenical cause to his constituency only by enlisting in his aid the power- 
ful dynamic of American anti-Catholic feeling. His bitter attack on Roman 
Catholicism shows that he seriously misconceives the doctrine, ethics and 
practice of that church. The difficulty of stating someone else’s views accept- 
ably is notorious, but there are degrees of failure, and Dr. Morrison’s is 
hardly excusable in one with such opportunities of learning better. I cannot 
regard a movement on this anti-Catholic foundation as ecumenism according 
to the will of Christ. On the contrary, the real ecumenical movement pro- 
foundly challenges the self-righteousness of Protestant and Catholic alike 
by confronting them with one another in the presence of Christ. Nor is the 
distinctively Roman embodiment of Catholicism altogether outside this con- 
frontation. Dr. Morrison, however, would leave no place for this confront- 
ation at all. 


But even supposing Dr. Morrison had succeeded in confining himself to 
American Protestantism, without begging questions outside it, could we have 
accepted his course as a legitimate one? How do we know that American 
Protestantism really in the eyes of Christ constitutes a self-sufficient unit which 
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can get together by itself, dismissing the problems which arise when, say, 
Orthodoxy, or even other kinds of Protestantism, are taken into account ? 
May it not rather be that the Lord of the Church has a purpose of his own 
in permitting the growth of Catholicism, Roman and non-Roman, alongside 
Protestantism in the U.S.A., a country where neither side can use the power 
of the state against the other? But in any case this book strikingly exhibits 
the danger which attends any attempt to choose for ourselves the limits of 
our ecumenical concern. Such attempts end in the confusion of the limited 


goal with Christ’s own ultimate goal, and the exclusion of some whom he 
does not exclude. 


Actually, even “American Protestantism” is not quite the simple entity 
that Morrison, for all his careful and important distinction between “reform- 
ist” and “restoration’”’ churches, fundamentally takes it to be. He supposes 
that the churches he considers under the heading of American Protestantism 
can be united without laborious Faith and Order work, and indeed without 
any real change in anyone’s theological position. But in practice this expect- 
ation breaks down on stumbling blocks, Lutheranism with its insistence on 
doctrinal unity as a condition of union, and Anglicanism, which is not really 
a “‘Protestant”’ church in his sense, though it might be seen as an extreme case 
of his “‘reformist” category. One can hardly wonder at the opposition to this 
form of ecumenism of the “intransigeant Anglo-Catholic minority” in the 
Episcopal Church, when Morrison gives warning on page 163 that its cherished 
convictions will be swamped out of existence by the Protestant majority of a 
united church, so that they will be incapable of exercising any effective influ- 
ence on the doctrine of the new body. Incidentally, is it not a little misleading 
to call what is almost certainly the largest body of coherent and organised 
conviction in Anglicanism a minority ? Certainly, Anglicanism will not enter 
any union unless the consciences of this “minority” are somehow satisfied. 

It is, in fact, fallacious to assume that even the churches which Dr. Mor- 
rison limits himself to considering can be united without taking into account 
fundamental theological issues. The very Faith and Order questions Morrison 
wishes to exclude are bound to arise once Anglicanism comes into the picture, 
and indeed he has raised some of them himself in discussing both Roman 
Catholicism and independency. This method of attaining an ecumenical 
objective, by the exclusion of theology, is convincing only where the churches 
concerned are already in fundamental doctrinal agreement and differ only on 
matters on which they also allow liberty within their own borders. Where that 
is the case, there is not the faintest shadow of justification for disunion in 
obedience to Christ. That may be true of the American “Free Churches.” 
It is certainly not true of non-Roman Christianity as a whole, either in America 
or elsewhere. On that larger field, the real ecumenical problem arises when 
we are forced to reconsider the judgments of heresy we once passed, and 
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ecumenism does not really begin until that stage is reached. Hence the ecum- 
enical movement is inescapably concerned with theological, questions, though 
it may never confine itself to them. More fundamentally still, non-theological 
ecumenism is impossible because the real question is not, how we may conceive 
a church in which Christ’s people may grow together (p. 228), but what is 
the pattern of the Church which Christ actually founded, through which we 
all derive our Christian existence. Dr. Morrison would base unity on the 
Lordship of Christ alone : devotion not doctrine is to be the test. But Christ’s 
Lordship requires that it should be confessed by his Church, and the common 
confession of the true Christian faith is an existential, and not merely intellec- 
tual, act with which the united Church cannot dispense, if it is not to be the 
church of the anti-Christ. For a church can be neither evangelical nor catholic 
nor even Christian without dogma, nor yet united without dogmatic unity. 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS. 


THE MESSAGE OF WILLINGEN 


THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCH. Willingen, Germany, 1952. 
International Missionary Council, Edinburgh House Press, London, 1953. 
46 pp. Is; 20 cents. 


MISSIONS UNDER THE Cross. Addresses delivered at Willingen, with state- 


ments issued by the meeting. Edited by NORMAN GOODALL. Edinburgh 
House Press, London, 1953. 264 pp. 12s. 6d. 


MISSION ZWISCHEN GESTERN UND MORGEN. Vom Gestaltenwandel der Welt- 
mission der Christenheit im Licht der Konferenz des Internationalen 
Missionsrats in Willingen. Herausgegeben von WALTER FREYTAG. Evang. 
Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, 1952. 126 pp. DM.3.80. DM. 2.80. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD MiIssION. An interpretation and discussion based on 
themes and findings of the I.M.C. World Conference, Willingen, by 
Cecit Nortucotr. Lutterworth Press, London, 1952. 40 pp. 2s. 


The Willingen Conference was an important attempt to re-think the 
biblical bases of missions, to face the changes which have taken place since 
Whitby in 1947, and to re-examine missionary methods and cooperation 
with the churches in Asia and Africa. The prevailing note of the Conference 
was its endeavour to understand missions afresh as an act of obedience and as 
an organic function of the one Church Universal. 

This emphasis is already aptly illustrated by the titles of the two reports 
published by the International Missionary Council. The pamphlet, The 
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Missionary Obligation of the Church, contains the statements and reports of 
all the working groups. The statement of the forty delegates from the Younger 
Churches deserves special attention (“instead of ‘missions and churches’ we 
speak of ‘the Mission of the Church’ ”’ ; “Unity is imperative in our lands”’). 
In his opening address, Dr. Goodall used a phrase which well characterises 
the conference: “Willingen — mile-stone, not terminus.” 

This slogan is also the title of the first chapter of the symposium which he 
has edited on the Conference, Missions under the Cross. In this chapter, 
Goodall shows how the effort made at Willingen to fructify the renewal in 
theology met with the need to reconsider the whole missionary policy. He 
stresses the appeal made at Willingen for church unity as the first essential, 
if the Christian message is to be effective, and the need for greater flexibility 
on the part of the Western churches. 


The discussion raised important theological questions, such as the relation 
between world history and “‘salvation”’ history, between creation and redemp- 
tion, Spirit and ministry, eschatology and missions, and also the question 
of the specific calling of the foreign missionary. In tackling these questions, 
and the problem of new methods, the report calls for “deeper reflection and 
still greater obedience of faith.” The modest attitude and definite orientation 
of the Conference toward the Coming Kingdom are well expressed by a quo- 
tation from Jeremiah 50: 5: “They shall ask the way to Zion.” 


In addition to the survey by E. J. Bingle on world missions, this book 
contains all the addresses and sermons of the conference. It includes Bishop 
Newbigin’s clear biblical testimony concerning hope, and Russell Chandren’s 
fiery message describing Communism as a judgment on the Church for failing 
to bring its message to bear on the burning problems of public life. Dr. Rein- 
hold von Thadden, leader of the laymen’s movement in the German Church, 
said in his address that the Cross of Christ determines the Church’s nature 
and attitude in the technocratic age, the age of “schizophrenic disintegration 
of personality” ; the Church must give service to the humble and must inter- 
cede with God for the world. “Every good plan for improving the situation 
is the fruit of intercession.” Dr. John A. Mackay, the Chairman, stressed 
the concentration of missions on the confession that “‘Christ is Lord,” and the 
Church’s concern for “dynamic catholicity,” because the Church has been 
called to bear witness to the “crusading Christ” in a revolutionary world. 

In addition to Professor H. Kraemer’s bible study on the first chapter of 
the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, Canon Max Warren’s address on “The 
Christian Mission and the Cross” was one of the high points of the conference. 
In the light of the Cross the Church has to accept solidarity with the world, 
because God has done so. Acknowledging this “diaconate”’ to the world, the 
Church must also be alert to the new possibilities of service, the fresh “territories 
for frontier enterprise,’ opened up by the advance of technical development. 
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Judgment and forgiveness for this world, and missions in particular, 
come from the Cross. We have concentrated too much on winning souls and 
on building an Ark, instead of “asserting the Crown rights of the Redeemer 
in all parts of His dominion.”’ Warren goes deepest when he speaks of the 
hiddenness of the Cross : ““We have to be ready to see the day of missions, as 
we have known them as having already come to an end.” While the home 
church still clings to the old idea of missions, we have to blaze a narrow trail 
into a future where everything is uncertain and uncharted. But under the 
shadow of the Cross the Church “finds the grace to make its self-offering 
to God in a love which He can use for the world.” 


Among the interpretative accounts of Willingen is that edited by Professor 
E. Freytag, Mission zwischen Gestern und Morgen. In the survey the editor 
follows Bingle. With regard to the question of church unity, he points to 
the growth of fundamentalist groups, which continue their work heedless of 
the efforts to evolve a new policy. But also in our own mission work profound 
structural changes are needed. G. Brennecke in his chapter contrasts the 
concern for Christonomy with the desire of the Younger Churches for auto- 
nomy. He aptly describes the rediscovered ecumenical nature of missions as 
follows: “‘Missions are no longer the special task of the West; they are a 
common task which is shared by the whole of Christendom.” 


The chapter by Dr. Hartenstein (the last thing he published before his 
death) is a penetrating analysis of the theological outcome of the Conference. 
He describes Willingen as “the re-discovery of the missionary task of the 
Church, in its clearest and fullest sense.”” The spirit of anti-Christ dominates 
the West no less than the East. The key to this situation is the Cross of Christ, 
which is “a sign that God really does control the powers of history, though 
His power is still hidden.” Missions are part of God’s plan of salvation for 
the whole world. “‘The nearer the Church comes to its Lord, the nearer it 
comes to the world.”’ The signs of the times must be interpreted through the 
Cross of Christ, as signs of God’s sovereignty in this world. Missions are 
indissolubly bound up with the hidden, yet absolute, sovereignty of God. 

Hartenstein admits that opinions differ concerning the Kingdom of God, 
the Church, and futurist eschatology. The Dutch and Swiss delegates empha- 
sised the purely instrumental character of the Church’s apostolic function, 
while the Anglicans stressed that the Church was Christ’s Body and a conti- 
nuation of the Incarnation. “For too long we have regarded God’s purpose 
as confined to the Church. But now we perceive that the horizon of His plan 
of salvation is far broader.”” Hartenstein regards the attempt to arrive at a 
missionary theology of the Kingdom of God as “‘a sign that the Lord is near.” 

Cecil Northcott’s pamphlet, Christian World Mission, brings the message 
of Willingen vividly before the churches at home. This excellent interpretation 
ought to be translated into other languages. He describes the setting of the 
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Conference — the annual missionary festival of the Province of Hessen, held 
this year in “the lovely, green valley of Willingen.” In the eighth century 
St. Boniface brought Christianity to this village ; and in July 1952 “the same 
word of mystery and life’ was spoken by Christian visitors from Asia and 
Africa. Only a short journey away lay the Iron Curtain, and across the 
conference discussions lay “the long shadow of China.” But in times of crisis 
the world’s questions fade away ; as the Conference stated: “The Cross does 
not answer the world’s questions, because they are not the real questions.” 
The Church must confront the world with the real question: “What think 
ye of the Crucified ?”” It must teach men to “look into the heart of God and 
know Who He is.” 

Quoting Bishop Newbigin’s challenging remark that “the mission to the 
end of the earth has got bogged down in trench warfare,” the author restates 
the conviction of the Conference that missions as we know them have come 
to an end. One-way traffic must give way to an interchange of people and 
resources. It is no longer a question of “sending” out to pagan countries. 
Today whole spheres of life are in need of penetration by the pioneer mission- 
ary. New types of missionaries are needed, to bring the Christian message 
into the different secular occupations. 

Three services of Holy Communion were held in the little village church 
during the conference, each “poignantly expressive of the divisions of Chris- 
tendom but each... witnessing to the richness of the Church even in its separ- 
ations.” The younger Churches, like the Church of South India, are urging 
the older Churches to overcome their divisions “‘which are hindrances to 
effective witness in a divided world.” Every local church must realise that it is 
part of the Church Universal. 


HERMANN WITSCHI. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN LIFE AND DOCTRINE 


DIE ENTSTEHUNG DER LEHRE VOM HEILIGEN GEIST, by THEODOR RUSCH. 
Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1952. 142 pp. Sw. frs. 11.95. 


YOU AND THE Hoty Spirit, by STUART OGLEsBY. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1952. 112 pp. $1.50. 


INTERPRETATION, Vol. VII, No. 3, July 1953. Edit. Balmer H. Kelly & 
Donald G. Miller, Richmond, Virginia. 


Je Crots AU SAINT-Esprit. Lumen Vitae. International Review of Religious 
Education. Vol. VIII, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1953, Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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The current revival of interest in the Holy Spirit is indicated by the appea- 
rance of such discussions as those listed here. Two are issues of quarterlies 
devoted to the theme, one Roman Catholic, the other Protestant ; one published 
in Europe, the other in America. Professor Riisch’s book is a careful and 
illuminating study of the background and beginnings of the doctrine. The 
book by Stuart R. Oglesby contains twelve brief chapters written by a pastor 
for the instruction and help of his congregation. The author says that the 
material “has been preached many times over during a pastorate of more than 
twenty years.” 

All these discussions have much in common, even to the acknowledgement 
of the difficulties in interpreting the Holy Spirit to modern Christians and the 
widespread lack of any real knowledge or interest in the subject. One sees, 
in reading them, how large a part the Holy Spirit plays in the Bible, especially 
in the New Testament. The pastor finds an abundance of texts available 
to illuminate the treatment of all the Christian virtues. In the more theological 
treatments, even the Old Testament yields much material and the Book of 
Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul are full of the Holy Spirit. 


But the very abundance of material presents problems, for there is not, in 
the Bible, a clear, simple, unambiguous conception unfolded that can be 
designated as the Holy Spirit. There is, first, the difference in the action of 
the Holy Spirit before and after the coming of Christ. All agree that there is one 
Spirit, but also that his rdle in the Old Testament does not have the fulness 


that it has in Christ and the Church. The Spirit of God “spake by the 
prophets” but appeared as Holy Spirit in the New Testament, pri- 
marily related to the creation and life of the Church, a development which 


points forward to the full deity of the Spirit as the third person of the 
Trinity. 


Riisch outlines the character and working of the Spirit as seen in the New 
Testament and then examines the writings of the second-century Church Fathers 
— Ignatius of Antioch, Theophilus of Antioch and Irenaeus of Lyons. This 
apologetic literature interprets and defends the Christian experience of the 
Spirit against popular ecstatic religion and against gnostic teachings. The 
basis for the Christian position as against all such teachings is found in the 
identification of the Holy Spirit with the incarnate Word, or Son. Jesus 
Christ stands as the central, historic reality bringing to fruition the work of 
the Spirit begun in the prophets, or rather, in God’s original act of creation, 
and initiating the full manifestation of the Holy Spirit in the Church. The 
identification of the Holy Spirit with the risen Christ further affects the forma- 
tion of emphases, rather than clearly defined ideas, that (1) point to the 
full personality of the Holy Spirit, (2) prevent the confusion of the Holy 
Spirit with the spirit of man and (3) prepare the way for affirmation of the 
procession of the Spirit from the Father and the Son. 
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Despite common assertion of the personality of the Holy Spirit, it is 
recognised that there are many uses of the term, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, which seem to imply an impersonal character. Edwin Lewis, 
writing on “God with Man” in Interpretation, points out that in the Old 
Testament the “Spirit” is often just a synonym for “God.” The work of the 
Spirit is “Yahweh’s beneficent activity on behalf of the people,” or the power 
of God which is God, and is available to man. His final conclusion is that 
“the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as far as we can express it concisely, 
is Immanuel — the felt ‘witness’ of man and God in the degree of man’s 
knowledge of God, faith in God, and commitment to God” (p. 298). 

If for homilectic purposes the Holy Spirit is found to be available for every 
virtue, it is possible also to invoke his support for much of the doctrine of the 
Church. And in the main, the Roman Catholic writers are more concerned 
about this support, while the Protestants show more interest in the spiritual 
and moral fruits of the Spirit. The issue of Lumen Vitae contains eight articles 
by Roman Catholic writers ; Interpretation has four from the pens of Protes- 
tants. Of the latter one is a layman, one a parish minister, one an American 
theologian and one a French Reformed theologian, the late Théo Preiss, whose 
Le Témoignage intérieur du Saint-Esprit is reproduced in English translation. 

Preiss’s The Inner Witness of the Holy Spirit is an able presentation of the 
Reformed doctrine of the Holy Spirit as interpreter of the scripture over 
against the claim of the Roman Church that authority to interpret rests ultim- 
ately with the Pope. It denies at once the externality of Roman Catholic 
authority and the subjectivity of “religious experience.” That is, the Holy 
Spirit, while giving inner witness, is as objective and “other” as is the Father 
or the Son. Along with this objectivity is the development of the idea that 
the Holy Spirit operates in a juridical framework. He is the “witness” ; 
he “plays the réle of intercessor in the believer as the risen Christ does at 
the right hand of God” (p. 269). He comes “‘to testify of the reality of the 
Kingdom of God and of Christ” (p. 271). But he is a witness who effaces 
himself. The use of the juridical idea here is not legalistic, but implies that 
there is a relation of moral freedom and responsibility between man and God, 
that while man is under judgment the grace of God is freely offered for his 
redemption. “The Spirit creates in the act of testifying. And there the frame- 
work of juridical symbols breaks down” because a new life is created in man 
(p. 273). “Faith is in reality the principal work of the Holy Spirit” (p. 274). 
And this new life is not merely a new life of the soul. The whole man is 
renewed. “In the Bible the ‘heart’ designates the intimate centre and the 
totality of the human personality where intelligence, feeling and will all 
reside” (p. 274). 

The eight articles in Lumen Vitae include a doctrinal introduction, five 
papers on how the knowledge of the Holy Spirit is acquired, and two on the 
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réle of the Holy Spirit in religious nurture. The first states briefly the orthodox 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the third person of the Trinity. It also affirms 
that the Holy Spirit, being the soul of the Church, protects the Church from 
all error. Pius XII is quoted as declaring that the Holy Spirit is in the whole 
body (of the Church) and in each of its members ; however, he goes on to 
say the Spirit acts “in the lower members through the ministry of the higher 
members” (p. 14). 

In an article on “The Action of the Holy Spirit in the History of Salvation” 
we read that “The whole Church is apostolic ; it is a people of prophets which 
rises at Pentecost” (p. 35). But in the next section this simple statement is 
qualified by the words, “It is an apostolic, hierarchical church” (p. 38). And 
it is asserted, without support of Scripture, that it is upon the Twelve that the 
Spirit is bestowed. Peter, of course, is made the chief and it is assumed that 
this is the work of the Holy Spirit, although no New Testament evidence is 
adduced. So the argument continues to support the establishment of the 
hierarchy as conceived and realised in the Church of Rome. “There is no 
illuminism in the true Church of Jesus Christ; the authentic basis of the 
communication of grace is this spiritual and hierarchical institution” (p. 43). 
We may put over against this simple antithesis between illuminism and hierar- 
chy the more discriminating doctrine of the inner witness of the Holy Spirit 
as Théo Preiss has stated it. 

Similarly the liturgy is validated as the visible means by which the Holy 
Spirit acts in the Church as He once acted in the earthly life of Christ. And 


the article on the witness of the mystics and saints is taken up pretty largely 
with the presentation of their experience as an experience of the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, and indeed of the whole Trinity as three persons in one. 

A Protestant may read these articles with much profit, especially the one 
not yet mentioned on “The Progressive Revelation of the Holy Spirit in the 
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Scriptures,” which exhibits scholarship without any apologetic burden to 
carry. But it is apparent that the dominant note in these essays is the inter- 
pretation of the nature and work of the Holy Spirit with an eye to the defence 
of the dogma, the hierarchy and the liturgy of the Roman Church. And one 
feels that this distorts and denies the true réle of the Holy Spirit. For surely 
the Holy Spirit is the living presence of God in the Church, Who makes all 
things new and Who is able to revise or set aside any historic form of doctrine, 
polity or worship. As presented in these Roman Catholic papers, the Spirit 
appears not so much imprisoned in the hierarchy and sacramental order as 
domesticated in them and so reduced to a subordinate réle. The freedom, 
creativity and sovereignty are lost. One has the uneasy feeling that, to a 
large extent, the same could be said of historic Protestantism. 


HUGH VERNON WHITE. 





CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS, edited by CyriL C. RICHARDSON. (The Library 
of Christian Classics, Vol. I). Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 
415 pp. $5.—. English edition: S.C.M. Press, London. 


This is the first of a series of twenty-six volumes which will offer a repre- 
sentative selection of the treasures of Christian writings from the Early Church 
to the end of the 16th century. The series is to be completed in six or seven 
years’ time. The appearance of such a comprehensive library of Christian 
classics, providing fresh translations and taking account of most recent 
researches, is an event. The names of the general editors of the series (Prin- 
cipal John Baillie, Professor John T. McNeill, President Henry P. Van Dusen) 
and of the volume editors they have secured, are a guarantee of the high 
quality of the enterprise. It will be welcomed not only by scholars, but also 
by teachers and students of Christian thought through the ages. 

This volume includes selections from the Early Fathers (omitting Barnabas 
and Hermas), Justin’s First Apology, Athenagoras, and extracts from Irena- 
eus’ main work against heresies. I cannot express an opinion about the 
English translation as such, but the introductory chapter is thoroughly reliable. 
Each of the writings is explained separately, and the text is clearly arranged. 
There are notes not only on the biblical allusions but also on difficult or 
debatable points which occur in the texts. The volume concludes with a 
number of appendices and lists. 

It is not the task of a work of this kind to put forth new ideas, but to give 
a reliable insight into the present state of scholarly discussion. The editors 
are not afraid to express their own opinion. A good bibliography enhances 
still further the value of the book, which can be easily understood by any 
educated reader. 


H. FREIHERR VON CAMPENHAUSEN. 


LAW AND GOSPEL 


GEBOT UND GESETZ. Zum Thema Gesetz und Evangelium, by PAUL ALTHAUS. 
Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1952. 39 pp. DM. 3.20. 


ENDE DES GESETZES. Paulusstudien, by G. BORNKAMM. Kaiser Verlag, 
Miinchen, 1952. 212 pp. Sw. frs. 13.95. 


LAW AND GOSPEL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. The Relation of Faith and Ethics 


in early Christianity by C. H. Dopp. Cambridge University Press, 1951, 
83 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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GESETZ UND FREIHEIT. Das Problem des tertius usus legis bei Luther und 
die neutestamentliche Parainese, by WILFRIED JoEst. Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1951. 242 pp. DM. 18.50. 


It is almost a truism in Lutheran theology that law and gospel must be 
strictly and clearly differentiated. In fact, Luther held that the ability to do 
this was the mark of a true biblical theologian. “Rightly dividing the word of 
truth” would by many Lutherans be taken as an injunction to distinguish 
between law and gospel. : 

But there have always been a few voices raised in protest against this 
conception. A few years ago Karl Barth asserted emphatically that the 
formula, Law and Gospel, should be reversed into Gospel and Law. This is 
the argument which Dodd presents as he points out that the New Testament 
order is first Kerygma (gospel) and then ethical instruction (didache). Karl 
Barth maintains that gospel and law are a unity. “The law is nothing else than 
the necessary form of the gospel, the content of which is grace.’ The law is 
valid within the framework of the gospel. The Lutheran interpretation of 
law and gospel has had fatal consequences for the church, especially in Ger- 
many. It has resulted in making the practical life in the world an exclusive 
concern of the civil authorities and has prevented the church from speaking 
authoritatively in the realm of social and political questions. (Evangelium und 
Gesetz, Theologische Existenz heute, Heft. 32, 1935.) This criticism is aimed 
at the very heart of the Lutheran interpretation of Christianity and has called 
forth a number of answers. Two of the books under review (by Althaus und 
Joest) deal directly with Barth’s criticism ; Dodd is rather in agreement ; and 
Bornkamm makes no reference to the present controversy. 

The problem concerns the difficult task of preserving the purity of the 
gospel as the proclamation of the free and unconditioned grace of God, and 
at the same time maintaining the will of God as the absolute authority in the 
Christian life. What is the relationship between the indicative and the imper- 
ative in New Testament teaching ; between, on the one hand, “‘you died with 
Christ,” “‘you have put on Christ,” “you have died to sin’ ; and on the other 
hand, “put to death therefore what is earthly in you,” “put on Christ,” “let 
not sin reign over you”’? Christ is the end of the law, but does not the imper- 
ative remain even for the Christian ? The problem is, as stated by Dr. Dodd, 
how “ethics and religion are related in the ethical religion which is Christian- 
ity” (p. 12); or, by Joest, “the relationship between law and freedom within 
the ethical precepts of the New Testament, i.e. those exhortations and in- 
structions which are directed to the Christians in the name of the gospel” 
(p. 13). 

In the solution of this problem the four authors are in a remarkable agree- 
ment. There is an imperative, an ought, even in the Christian life. God’s 
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will has final and unlimited authority. But to the Christian this will of God 
is no longer an external law which compels, judges and destroys. It is the 
opinion of Althaus and Joest that the will of God for the Christian ought not 
to be called “law” in the ordinary sense. Althaus proposes to differentiate 
between Gebot and Gesetz. God’s original and primary will is das Gebot, 
the good and gracious will of God expressed in and for His creation. It is 
an expression of His love and desire for personal fellowship with His created 
beings. “I am your God.” But through the fall das Gebot has become das 
Gesetz. It is still the expression of God’s will (holy, just and good), but 
because man has become a sinner and a rebel, the law becomes an Accuser, 
Judge and Destroyer. That the law appears thus is the evidence of man’s 
godlessness and rebellion. But the gospel breaks through this situation, and 
thus the law again becomes das Gebot, i.e. an expression of the good and 
gracious will of God. Althaus says, ““Whether God’s will becomes for me law 
(Gesetz) or commandment in the evangelical sense (Gebot) depends on my 
relationship to the gospel alone”’ (p. 24). It is not proper, therefore, to speak 
of a “third use of the law.”’ “‘Law should be reserved for the /ex accusans, 
condemnatrix.” (Althaus, p. 37. A similar statement by Joest, p. 132.) 
Whether Gebot (commandment) can be used, or will be accepted, as a design- 
ation of the biblical precepts and exhortations which apply to the Christian 
life is problematical. In English at least it would be preferable to speak 
simply of “the will of God.’ Althaus points out that Paul avoids the use of 
the word law in his ethical instructions to the believers and speaks rather of 
the will of God. Joest says that Luther does not use /ex when he speaks of the 
imperatives of Jesus and the apostles. It may be granted, therefore, that those 
who deny that Luther admitted a third use of the law are right. He insisted on 
the believer’s freedom from the law. But he also “knows of a law that is no 
longer a destructive indictment but a friendly and admonishing exhortation” 
(Joest, p. 78). 

The reason why the imperative remains even in the Christian life is given 
by Bornkamm as “‘the hiddenness of the new life.”’ Joest explains it from the 
point of view of simul iustus et peccator and the transitus character of the 
Christian life. Althaus and Dodd refer to the original and primary will of 
God in creation. But the one fact on which all four are in agreement is that 
this imperative ought not to be called law, even though Dodd speaks of “‘the 
law of Christ.”” A distinction must be made between the will of God meeting 
man as a sinner and a rebel (law) and the will of God operating in the life of 
those who are the children of God by faith. The Christian does God’s will, 
not by coercion or compulsion, but spontaneously in accordance with his 
inner nature as the new man in Christ. 


There are, of course, many differences in detail between these books. The 
traditional Lutheran concern with the usus of the law is foreign to Dr. Dodd, 
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although he grants that the ethical precepts of the gospels have two purposes, 
“to help towards an intelligent and realistic act of repentance” and “‘to offer 
positive moral guidance for action to those who have .. . received the Kingdom 
of God” (p. 64). His chief purpose is to show that the New Testament ethical 
imperative, though it rests on the gospel, is to be taken seriously as the will of 
God. It is not “‘our ethics,” it is the eternal will of God for His creation. 
G. Bornkamm’s book is an excellent collection of studies in the theology of 
Paul. The first three of these essays deal directly with the subject of law. 
The little book by P. Althaus is a clear and persuasive presentation of his 
particular point of view. The most intensive and extensive work is presented 
by Joest. The first part is devoted to a study of Law and Freedom in Luther’s 
teaching. His most valuable contribution here is that he examines the problem 
in the light of the simul justus et peccator conception and also under the escha- 
tological aspect of the two ages. In the second part he deals with “the teaching 
of Luther and the New Testament ethical precepts.”” Has Luther really taken 
everything in the New Testament into consideration ? Possibly Jesus’ teaching 
about judgment according to works, James’ statements about faith and works, 
and Paul’s conception of a final judgment even for the Christians ought to be 
given greater consideration. But on the whole Luther’s distinction between 
law and gospel still stands as an essential requirement for our understanding 
of the New Testament message. 
Eric H. WAHLSTROM. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALING 


LEBENDIGE SEELSORGE, by THEODOR BovetT. Paul Haupt Verlag, Bern, 1952. 
205 pp. Katzmann-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1952. DM. 12.50. 


MAN’S SEARCH FOR HEALTH, by PHYLLIS GARLICK. A Study in the Interre- 
lation of Religion and Medicine. Highway Press, London, 1952. 344 pp. 
I5s. 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION AND HEALING, by LesLtig D. WEATHERHEAD. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1952. 543 pp. $5.—. 


LE MINISTERE DE LA GUERISON DANS L’EGLISE, by BERNARD MARTIN. Labor 
et Fides, Genéve, 1952. 173 pp. Sw. frs. 5.75. 


Diz HEILUNGSKRAFTE Jesu. Die Heiler und der Heiland, by ERNsT JAHN. 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, Berlin, 1951. 
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LA GUERISON PAR LA FOI, by GEORGES CrespY. Delachaux & Niestlé, Neu- 
chatel, 1952. 56 pp. Sw. frs.3.—. 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE BLUMHARDT ET SON FILS, by EDMOND GRIN. Guérison des 


ames, guérison des corps. Labor et Fides, Genéve, 1952. 223 pp. 
Sw. frs. 5.75. 


In recent decades there has been an ever-growing interest in the cure of 
souls and the ministry of healing, not only among ministers but also among 
Christian doctors and psychologists. 

Dr. Theodor Bovet, the Swiss neurologist, is a well-known marriage 
counseller and writer of books on marriage and family questions. His 
new book, Lebendige Seelsorge, is a valuable practical introduction for 
pastors and laymen. “Experience shows that the cure of souls often 
fails, because the theologian (and even more the laymen) has inadequate 
knowledge of the other person in the eyes of God, so that what he says 
does not really affect the other person, even if it stems from the right 
source.” Bovet expertly discusses such subjects as the nature of man, the 
opportunities for spiritual counselling, and the personality of the counseller. 
His treatment is exceptionally illuminating, and his directly related to the 
current discussions on the reform of ministerial training. The study of biblical 
and theological subjects, of course, cannot be cut down, but in addition the 
modern candidate for the ministry should be taught pedagogy and psychology. 

Phyllis Garlick’s book covers a wide field and offers a wealth of unfa- 
miliar information on religion and medicine, also in other civilisations, as 
in India, China and Africa. The author bases her own view on the authority 
and power of the Christian revelation. Christ exercised the spiritual min- 
istry of healing, and He commanded His disciples to follow Him in this 
ministry. In the Early Church there were many cases of healing, as we see 
for instance in the Acts of the Apostles. But gradually this ministry was lost 
or limited to the Church’s care for the sick. 

The book is a plea for medical missions, on the lines of the work of Albert 
Schweitzer. The author develops ideas about spiritual healing which have 
become familiar to many of us, but to which she gives her own particular 
emphasis. The Christian ministry of healing must be integrated with every- 
day life. She points out that the Younger Churches have gone much further 
in this direction than the older ones. The book culminates in a plea for a 
spiritual and mental health service, based on cooperation between doctors 
and ministers. Anyone who, like the reviewer, has for many years been 
associated with such efforts realises ever more acutely the need for some kind 
of international coordination and exchange in this field on an ecumenical 
basis. 
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Leslie Weatherhead’s book is a useful complement to that of Phyllis Gar- 
lick. It describes the healings mentioned in the Bible and in the Early Church 
and the problem of those possessed by demons. The development of modern 
psychotherapy is exemplified by mesmerism, hypnosis and suggestion. The 
author deals at length with the various methods of spiritual healing; the pheno- 
mena at Lourdes, Christian Science, the Guild of Health, pastoral psychology. 
Among trends in modern psychology he deals especially with Freud’s psycho- 
analysis, Adler’s individual psychology and analytical psychology. The book 
ends with a description of some of the healings that have occurred at Lourdes, 
and an alleged case of healing by prayer. It is outstanding both on account 
of its sound theological basis and its practical orientation. 

Bernard Martin starts from I. Cor. 12, 9, where Paul speaks of the gift 
of healing. The author contends that this gift is a permanent function of 
the Church, and makes special mention of the elder Blumhardt. He discusses 
the healing of the man with the palsy, whom Jesus ‘said his sins were for- 
given, and emphasises that Jesus demands faith. Analysing the doctrine of 
healing in the New Testament, the author follows O. Cullmann in stating 
that the final victory over illness and death is anticipated in the earthly min- 
istry of Jesus, in the miracles of healing; and that since the Church is the 
Body of Christ its members already experience the effects of this victory in 
their physical life. 

Finally the author deals with the relations between spiritual healing and 
medical science in the Church today. The high point of the book is its treat- 
ment of healing as a problem of faith. The author speaks of faith in Christ, 
of the faith of the sick person, and of the faith of those around him. This 
is how he sums up the problem of Christian healing. 

The same problem is dealt with in my own book, Die Heilungskrafte Jesu. 
It begins with the history of religion in antiquity, especially with Apollonius 
of Tyana. Emphasis is laid on the fact that Jesus is not simply the healer 
but the Saviour. Attention is paid to the question of phychogenous illness, 
as understood in modern psycho-somatic medicine. People who come to 
Jesus must be willing to let Him help them. Jesus heals through the word 
of faith. However, faith is not merely an inner attitude ; it is a gift of God. 
But the sufferer must be ready to take the first step towards his own cure. 
The book rejects Bultmann’s explanation of the stories of healing in the 
Gospels to the extent that it accepts the kernel of truth in many of these 
narratives (Mark 9: the epileptic youth). Nevertheless it tries to establish 
a significant relationship between the healings recorded in the Bible and the 
modern interpretation of the mind. 

Another book on the same subject is Georges Crespy’s La guérison par 
la foi. He distinguishes between miraculous healing and faith healing, and 
discusses faith in the Bible, especially in the Gospels. The author develops 
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the thesis that, strictly speaking from a spiritual viewpoint, it is not faith 
that heals; “faith is not the agent of healing, it is the beneficiary. Faith 
does not produce healing ; it asks to be healed and receives healing.” Acts 
of faith-healing are signs of the new age of grace inaugurated by the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. The acts of healing in the Early Church are inter- 
preted with considerable caution. 

Edmond Grin, in his book Jean-Christophe Blumhardt et son fils, has been 
influenced by the spirit of piety which pervades Bad Boll. In a very readable 
way he describes the development of Johann Christoph Blumhardt. Many 
of the cases of physical and spiritual healing brought about by Blumhardt 
are confirmed by eye-witnesses. Julius Richter, the late Professor of Missions 
in Berlin, was house-tutor at Bad Boll at the time, and witnessed many such 
cases. The author describes the famous healing of Gottliebin Dittus, the 
victory over Satan, and the healing of patients suffering from depression. 
Johann-Christoph Blumhardt was undoubtedly the great apostolic figure of 
the nineteenth century. His son, Christoph Blumhardt, took up the difficult 
task of continuing his father’s work. But he rather sought to establish the 
Kingdom of God through social reform. The younger Blumhardt was the 
first German pastor to join the Social-Democratic Party. Later on he deeply 
regretted having done so, when he realised that socialism, at any rate at that 
time, was entirely materialistic in outlook. But through his initiative Bad 
Boll became the radiating centre of a new Christian social movement, after 
the Christian Social Conference (founded by Stoecker) and the Protestant 
Social Congress (led by Naumann and Harnack) had been superseded by the 
march of time. 

This short survey may at least serve the purpose of indicating that the 
churches are slowly beginning to recover their sense of responsibility for the 
healing of man as a whole. It is regrettable, however, that professional 
theology has hardly yet recognised the fundamental importance of these 
problems. ERNST JAHN. 


THE DILEMMA OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Gop IN EpucaTion. A Tract for the Times, by H. P. VAN DuseEN. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1951. 128 pp. $2.00. 


FAITH AND EpucaTIon, by G. A. BuTTrick. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York, 1952. 136 pp. $ 2.00. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A Democracy, by F. E. GAEBELEIN. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1951. 305 pp. $4.00. 
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It is a disturbing fact that the United States of America, which in many 
ways represents the stronghold of Christianity today, does not permit religion 
to be taught as a regular subject in its public schools. It is easy to explain 
why. When schools were founded in the colonial period, their purpose was 
openly religious. But when immigration increased the religious situation 
became so confused, that no agreement could be reached as to what kind 
of religion should be taught at school. Religion might be taught but no “‘sec- 
tarianism.” It proved impossible, however, to find a way of teaching reli- 
gion which was not sectarian, and so religion as a special subject was com- 
pletely left out. 

In the beginning schools may well have had a Christian orientation, even 
without including religion as a special subject. But all through the 19th cen- 
tury there was a naturalistic, anti-supernatural tendency in American thinking. 
In the field of education this culminated in the philosophy of John Dewey 
in the first half of the 20th century. The elimination of religious sectarianism 
from the school in fact resulted in strictly confining its outlook to this world. 
The idea of God became irrelevant. But teaching without taking God into 
account means teaching an irreligious view of the world. If children do not 
learn religion, they will learn irreligion. There is no third alternative. If a 
school is to have some unity, some common purpose, it must decide for or 
against religion, and for one religion or another. The American school 
without religious education seems to have opted for a naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of the world. 

This view of religious education in the United States is presented in a 
great number of books. Their number has been increasing, especially since 
the famous MacCallum case in 1948, when the Supreme Court rejected a plan 
for cooperation between school and church in religious education. In 1952, 
however, the Supreme Court opened new opportunities for cooperation. 


The dilemma of religious education in the United States is well brought 
out in the book by Dr. Van Dusen, well-known theological educator and 
ecumenical leader. He clearly shows that the dilemma is not only American ; 
it is common to the whole Western world. Van Dusen starts by quoting the 
late Archbishop William Temple: “If I were asked what was the most 
disastrous moment in the history of Europe, I should be strongly tempted to 
answer that it was the period of leisure when René Descartes, having no 
claims to meet, remained for a whole day‘shut up alone in a stove’.” The 
significance of Descartes was that he inaugurated the tradition that made 
Western thinking individualistic, subjectivistic, rationalistic and intellectual- 
istic. The cultural development that sprung from these sources has ended in a 
disintegration, which is best mirrored in American education ; progressivism 
means studies which have no integrating centre. Everybody is left to discover 
the truth in his own way, and the task of the schools is only to present facts. 
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(Only religious facts are too “controversial’”’ to be presented !) Van Dusen 
quotes Sir Walter Moberley, the former Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Manchester, to show that the situation is parallel in England. And I can 
testify to a similar trend in Scandinavia — although the presentation of reli- 
gious facts is allowed in all Scandinavian schools. 

But a reaction has now set in; America has realised that education must 
have a central purpose. Compulsory set courses are replacing courses selected 
by the students themselves. Even at the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, New York (the very stronghold of progressivism), courses in 
religion were announced in 1953. 

Van Dusen is less interested in specific courses in religion than in the 
overall programme of the school. God, not man, should be in the centre. 
He contends that this can be done without sectarianism. He takes account 
of what Americans call “the three major faiths’: Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism and Judaism, and contends that what is common to them can 
form the heart of education, without violating that principle of the separation 
of church and state so dear to Americans. Van Dusen quotes with approval 
one of the leaders in religious education in the United States ; Dean Weigle : 
“There is nothing in the principle of religious freedom or the separation of 
church and state to hinder the school’s acknowledgement of the power and 
the goodness of God. The common religious faith of the American people, 
as distinguished from the sectarian forms in which it is organised, may rightly 
be assumed and find appropriate expression in the life and work of the public 
schools.”” And he writes of the “basic and invulnerable conviction of ail 
faiths alike — that teaching which does not recognize God as the ultimate 
Ground of Truth is false teaching” (p. 71). 

Many people will question the philosophy that seeks to define the centre 
of education in such a way. First, it leaves atheists out of account ; they may 
be a minority, but religious liberty must have regard for minorities. Second, 
it speaks of what is common to Christians and Jews; but the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity can hardly be said to coincide with those of Judaism. 
Third, it under-estimates the differences between the different Christian 
confessions. Unity cannot be found by discarding the particular dogmas of 
the confessions and concentrating on a minimum of beliefs that are common 
to all. The confessions are coherent entities ; and it is not through a process 
of elimination, but by penetrating deeper into the centre, that Christian unity 
is advanced. 

The dilemma of religious education in the Western world might be stated 
thus: the basis for public religious education is a liberal, rational view of 
religion, inherited from the period of the Enlightenment. The proposal to 
teach the common convictions of Protestants, Catholics and Jews in state 
schools assumes a liberal interpretation of Christianity. But when, as is now 
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the case, liberalism is giving way to a stronger consciousness of confessional 
differences, what should be the basis for religious education in state schools ? 
The question is easy to answer in a country which has only one faith. But 
until all the citizens are converted to that faith, what is to be done? 

In Sweden, where religion is taught in the state schools, the curriculum 
is marked by a rationalistic, liberal interpretation of Christianity. But this 
basis is being undermined more and more both by secularists and by Christian 
theology. What will happen when this foundation is no longer accepted ? 
Will the same thing happen as in the United States ; will religion be too contro- 
versial, too “sectarian,” to be permitted in school? Is there any hope that 
the lively American discussion will indicate a viable solution of the dilemma ? 
Will ecumenical thought succeed in expressing a Christian unity, which will 
supersede the liberal interpretation as a common basis of religious education 
in countries where different Christian confessions are represented? It is 
sometimes said that the ecumenical movement should be content if it can 
make the churches friendly and prepared to listen to one another. The dilemma 
of religious education makes it impossible to stop there. The given unity in 
Christ must find expressions which may serve as the integrating centre of 
education. 

George A. Buttrick is pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York. His standpoint is largely the same as Van Dusen’s. Only 
he is more rhetorical and his figures of speech sometimes tend to distract 
attention from the grave problems he is discussing. Buttrick does not spurn 
demagogy in his diatribe against the progressive school programme of present- 
ing facts without any unifying centre. The centre he recommends is The 
Great Commandment, interpreted in a non-liberal way, i. e. including belief 
in the Atonement and Resurrection of Christ. Buttrick does well to preach 
this faith ; but until everyone is converted to it, what can be done about 
religious education ? 

Frank E. Gaebelein, headmaster of The Stony Brook School, is in a way 
more realistic. He does not believe in the possibility of converting all Ameri- 
cans to the orthodox biblicism, that he wants to form the centre of education. 
His main interest is in the minority which shares his beliefs; he argues in 
favour of special Christian schools, supported by people from various confes- 
sions holding the common conviction that the Bible, interpreted in an ortho- 
dox way, should form the basis. Gaebelein is the spokesman of a committee 
appointed by the National Association of Evangelicals, an organisation which 
has experienced growing success in recent years. It opposes not only liberal 
interpretation of the Bible but also neo-orthodoxy. 

Gaebelein wants schools in which the entire curriculum, not merely reli- 
gious instruction, is centred around the Bible. State schools cannot arrange 
their curriculum in this way, but Gaebelein wants “Christian” schools as 
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salt in the world. Is this the solution of the dilemma? Christian centres may 
well be good and useful for special purposes, as cells, as places of retreat, but 
the main task of the Church in education must be in the ordinary schools. 
This seems a logical consequence of the fact that Christ was made man and 
dwelt among sinful men, as one of us. We should follow the example of our 
Master ; we should not live in special institutions which claim to be better, 
less sinful, than others ; we should live as our neighbour does. 

The solution of the dilemma of religious education is a task worthy of 
the ecumenical movement. 


STEN RODHE. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN HIS VOCATION 


YOUR OTHER VOCATION, by ELTON TRUEBLOOD. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1952. 125 pp. $1.50. 

LUTHERS LEHRE VOM BERUF, by GUSTAV WINGREN. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 
1952. 218 pp. DM. 12.80 ; 10.80. 


At first glance these two books would seem to have little in common. 
The first is a series of popular lectures, given last year in Texas by an American 


Quaker whose books are widely read. The second is the long-awaited German 
translation of a historical-systematic treatise published in Sweden in 1942 
with the title Luthers lara om kallelsen, written by a Lutheran professor of 
theology in Lund. Hence not only the content but also the climate of the two 
books is quite different. 

Both books, however, deal with the Christian’s occupation and calling. 
Both recognise that the question of vocation is crucial in Christian ethics. 
Many people believe that a true conception of vocation will bring with it a 
renewal of Christian action in society and of the Church’s witness. From 
the ecumenical standpoint the appearance of the two books must be warmly 
welcomed. Each in its way makes a valuable contribution to one of the 
themes for the Evanston Assembly: “The Christian in his Vocation.” 

What does Professor Trueblood say about vocation? There is not space 
enough here to give more than a brief sketch of the main thread of the book. 
I cannot quote examples of the wealth of ideas and brilliant formulations 
which make it a real pleasure to read the book. The first chapter, which 
analyses the position of the Church in the contemporary world, is a fine 
contribution to the literature on the subject. The author then goes on to 
discuss “the ministry of the laity” in a chapter with the rather unfortunate 
title “The Revolt of the Laymen.” He defines the word “ministry” as “the 
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religious service of our fellow men” (p. 37). The office of “ministry” is univer- 
sal and is by no means confined to the “minister.”” The author likes to compare 
the Church to a “radical democracy” (p. 45), and he distinguishes between 
ministers and pastors. All Christians are called to minister in the Church 
in one way or another, whereas the office of pastor requires the special gift 
of church leadership. But the Christian layman must also exercise his “‘minis- 
try” in his daily job. Work “is the only thing we can give that is our own” 
(p. 61). Every occupation brings us into fellowship with other people, whom 
we must take seriously in our contacts at work. And everything the Christian 
does must be accompanied by prayer and meditation. Work in which this is 
not possible is not a suitable occupation for a Christian. 

The idea of the lay ministry finds its most perfect expression in the life 
of the family. Here egoism cannot hide itself behind a shining fagade. Every 
home is a “religious institution.”” Some of the problems of modern, family 
life are then discussed. 


The last chapter gives practical suggestions on training the laity for its 
three fold ministry in Church, occupation and family. The need for adequate 
theological instruction is particularly stressed. 

Apart from details, it is especially the basic assumption that evokes criti- 
cism. Is it really the task of the Christian faith to save our civilisation? Is 
the motive for Christian action “the precariousness”’ of the present situation ? 
Is not the motive rather the Christian faith itself, which will not permit the 


Christian simply to fold his hands in face of his neighbour’s distress? Less 
should be said about the layman’s tasks and more about the gifts which he 
receives in his calling. But this does not alter the fact that we must be deeply 
grateful for a book which is being widely read in the American churches. 

Wingren has divided his book into three parts. The first deals with heaven 
and earth, or Luther’s conception of the “Two Realms” which interlock in 
the encounter between God and man and cause the eschatological tension in 
the lives of Christians on earth. In the second part he describes the dualism 
between “God and devil,”’ the “either — or.” Here the conception of freedom 
and the doctrine of Law and Gospel are discussed as God’s two weapons in 
this struggle. Following other Swedish scholars, Wingren rightly emphasises 
that Luther rejected Melanchthon’s doctrine of the tertius usus legis. The 
third part entitled “Man” describes those aspects of Luther’s anthropology 
which have a bearing on the idea of vocation. 

This concept of vocation is the leading motif in all three parts. Trusting 
faith in God, and whole-hearted love for one’s neighbour, are more fundam- 
ental than one’s particular vocation. But faith and love affect every occupa- 
tion and transform it, when a Christian does his work in obedience to God’s 
commandment, communing with God in prayer, and serving his fellow-men 
in their concrete needs. The position in which a man finds himself, as father 
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or child, as prince, soldier or cobbler, belongs to the order of this world, in 
which God works through the Law ; but in fulfilling his vocation, the Christian 
stands at the same time under the Gospel. Vocatio, with its adaptability to the 
ever-changing demands of love, is therefore the antithesis of legalistic imitatio. 

Wingren’s book is very important in the present ecumenical discussion, 
because the author admirably succeeds in explaining some of Luther’s basic 
ideas on social ethics in a straightforward and illuminating way. The book 
clears up many misunderstandings of Luther which exist within the Lutheran 
Church itself, not to speak of the many misconceptions of his teaching to be 


found elsewhere. 
H. H. WALZ. 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS OF SOCIETY 


GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE, edited by A. DUDLEY WARD. (The Series on the 
Ethics and Economics of Society.) Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1953. 470 pp. $4.—. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL REVOLUTION. A Study in the Ethics of Economic 
Organization, by KENNETH E. BOULDING, with a Commentary by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Harpers, New York, 1953. 286 pp. $3.50. 


In 1949 the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, with aid 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, started a project to “formulate ethical 
principles for economic life that will be consistent with Christian doctrine.” 
The aim was to combine the resources of experts with the theological insights 
of the churches. Christians in Europe may envy the scope of the enterprise, 
and the expertise and funds available. The first volume, after an introduction 
by a philosopher, surveys the economic scene in five essays by eminent econo- 
mists, follows these with four essays on the governmental aspects of the 
economy by more experts, adds the views of a biologist, an anthropologist, a 
psychologist, and a philosopher, and ends up with two theological essays by 
Professors John Bennett and Reinhold Niebuhr. There is no lack of expertise. 
But European hopes will be disappointed. There is variety to excess, but the 
result is not a stimulating fifteen-course dinner ; it is a fearful hotch-potch 
in which each flavour kills the others. The project has produced valuable 
results in America we understand, in mutual understanding and critical 
discussion, but they are not apparent in this book. 

There are some good essays. Professor Boulding writes stimulatingly on 
economic progress. Professor Vickrey states with admirable clarity the moral 
issues raised by modern “welfare economics.” Professor F. H. Knight utters 
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a great blast for freedom. Professor Bloom admirably exposes the inconsis- 
tencies of government policies in the economic field, and thus demolishes 
Professor Knight’s fear of a “‘road to serfdom”’ resulting from planning. There 
are a variety of subjects discussed. Professor Emerson gives the layman an 
almost unreadable essay on biology. Professor Linton tells us about the réle 
of economics in primitive societies. Professor Snygg discourses on modern 
psychology, and Professor Greene on philosophic arguments for the existence 
of absolute values and the significance of religion. And so it goes on. 


What is lacking is any coherent purpose to the book. A volume confined 
to the modern American economy would have provided a most valuable 
study. It is not however, clear how all these essays are related to each other. 
It is certainly not that all the writers are Christians, or have the same ideals. 
It is not even as if dominant academic themes were presented for critical 
discussion. The valuable points made by economists are not taken up and 
criticised, and the liberals and believers in progress are only indirectly put 
through their paces by Professors Bennett and Niebuhr. The economists come 
out quite well for relevance, and the theologians show up admirably in Bennett’s 
most clear and stimulating essay (which combines Christian theology with a 
lucid common-sense approach to current economic problems) and Niebuhr’s 
characteristic final essay. The good wine is left to the end, but before it is 
reached, many will have retired with indigestion. On the assumption that it 
was undesirable that the writers in a book sponsored by the churches should 
all be Christians, the failure to make use of the stimulus of other viewpoints 
can only be explained by the editor’s belief that “there is apparent agree- 
ment among the participants on the ends being sought” (p. 17). 

What is surprising is the extent to which all the writers in various degrees 
really see the mixed economy as the only proper subject of discussion. The 
gap between America and Europe is not here. It lies in the complacency 
with which most of the writers (Professors Bennett and Niebuhr are again 
notable exceptions) accept the idea of progress and the American way of 
life. Continental theologians on the look-out for choice morsals of liberalism 
for their sermons or text-books will here find plenty and to spare, but would 
do well not to ignore the competent discussions of current economic issues. 
““‘Dynamism”’ is the key-word (its use should be counted). Professor Hamilton 
is sure we are all agreed that the aim of life is the “dynamic urge” (p. 262, 
264-265), and Professor Snygg tells us that “no society which attempts to 
remain static, can adequately satisfy the needs of its members” (p. 362). 
Even Professor Bennett succumbs (p. 398, 424). No one seems to be aware 
that dynamic urges led to the Belsen extermination camp (except Professor 
Boulding in the second book, p. 30). 

This second book provides an economist’s appraisal of the “remarkable 
growth in the number, size and power of organizations of many kinds” 
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(p. 3) over the last 50 or 100 years. After a general survey, Professor Boulding 
turns to case studies of organizations of workers, farmers and businessmen, 
and of the communist and social-democratic states. As might be expected, 
he is at his best when dealing with economic matters. His general discussion, 
though it has many interesting sidelights, is confused because he is not clear 
about the nature of the organizational revolution ; the best summary occurs 
at the end (pp. 202-203). What for the most part he is apparently interested 
in is the supersession of the market by conscious political associations. Within 
this framework there is an illuminating discussion of the labour movement, 
farm organizations and full employment policy, even if experts will not always 
agree with all his nuances. Here he meets with a fruitful critique from Rein- 
hold Niebuhr of the power-relationships and inequalities of a market economy, 
and of Boulding’s theological inadequacies in treating coercion as itself evil, 
and in failing to see market relationships in the rich framework of man’s social 
groupings. Boulding in his reply brings out clearly how his Quaker back- 
ground colours his attitude to the market and to political coercion. 

Outside this field the analysis is not clear. We hear of the “sparse fauna 
of organizations of 1852” in contrast to the “vast jungle” of today (p. 3). 
But we hear nothing of population growth or the growth of cities. Nor is 
it clear whether the problem is of large organizations as such (in any case 
how do we measure size ?) or merely associations such as trade unions. The 
chapter on Communism combines a textbook statement of Marx’s errors 
with a few scrappy remarks about problems of organization in Russia. The 
chapter on the social democratic state is more realistic, but leaves much out, 
and the Quaker background leads to a hysterical discussion of defence, in 
which a third world war is seen as the inevitable result of the present arms 
race. (It is refreshing to find an American who suffers from peculiarly 
European neuroses.) The incoherence of the book is most regrettable in 
view of the many problems connected with the growth in size and organiza- 
tion of modern society which need Christian illumination, and more discus- 
sion is wanted about the mixed economy. 


D. L. MUNBY. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


RELIGION AND THE DECLINE OF CAPITALISM, by V. A. DEMANT. Faber & 
Faber, London, 1952. 204 pp. 12s. 6d. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BUSINESSMAN, by HOWARD R. BOWEN. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953. 276 pp. $3.50. 

RELIGION AND ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY, by WALTER G. MUELDER. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1953. 264 pp. $3.50. 
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These three books, though differing very greatly in content and approach, 
deal with a common problem : the Christian response to the social and moral 
challenge resulting from the rapid changes in economic life in recent years. 
Taken separately each book has something important to say about the signi- 
ficance of these changes; looked at together they provide the balanced present- 
ation of the Christian attitude toward economic issues which is lacking in 
each volume in some degree. Moreover the contrast in approach between 
a leading British theologian, an American professor of economics and an 
American professor of Christian social ethics illuminates many problems 
which arise in relating the fields of theology and economics. 


Prof. Demant, the author of Religion and the Decline of Capitalism, is 
one of the leading members of an Anglo-Catholic team of social thinkers 
in Great Britain known as the Christendom group. He has developed his 
conception of a natural law ethic in many previous books and in this book 
he applies it very specifically in analysing the present economic situation. 
Writing a quarter of a century ago, R. H. Tawney traced the religious sig- 
nificance of the rise of capitalism and the emergence of economic life as an 
autonomous activity. Prof. Demant seeks to consider the religious signi- 
ficance of the decline of capitalism, and the tendency for the economic func- 
tions of society to be less and less determined by the market mechanism and 
more and more by social and political considerations. He recognizes that 
political and social control of economic life has been demanded in the name of 
economic justice, the restoration of community life, and the desire of people to 
be in control of the economic conditions in which they live. But, according 
to Demant, the drive to state planning and control of economic life, while 
based on an understandable desire to mitigate the disorder of laissez-faire 
capitalism, is also fundamentally part of these disorders, because it is not 
based on a return to the fundamental laws of God for man. In Demant’s 
view the understanding of the nature of man and the purposes of society 
which underlie the thinking of those who favour the welfare state are fun- 
damentally very similar to the understanding of man and society in capitalism. 
To overlook the need for change in this dimension of thought and action 
will lead to a planned society in which the atomistic individualism of capital- 
ism is merely “packed tighter.” Prof. Demant argues that medieval society 
was based on an understanding of the laws of God and we must rediscover 
this truth today. 


As a statement of the spiritual dangers of modern planned technical 
industrial society Prof. Demant’s analysis is very impressive and his warnings 
deserve serious consideration. However, the steps he would take to regain 
health in modern economic life are at least questionable from both a theol- 
ogical and a technical point of view. He wants a society in which there is 
more direct dependence on the land and less on the industrial, technical, 
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financial superstructure characteristic of modern economic life. He says, 
“Not another acre away from food-growing and other vegetation, except for 
housing families and for military defence, might well be the motto for restor- 
ation of the vital sources of economic life in highly industrial lands.” (p. 174). 
Prof. Demant, in his whole approach seems to say a too definite ““No”’ to 
industrial society and generally one feels that in his judgments about the 
organization of economic life Prof. Demant, the theologian, has much to 
learn from Prof. Bowen, the economist, author of the second book under 
review here. 

This book on the Social Responsibilities of the Businessman is the third 
to be published in the comprehensive study project on Christian Ethics and 
Economie Life, organised in 1949, by the Federal (now the National) Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. (The first two volumes are likewise 
reviewed in this issue.) Prof. Bowen’s book illustrates the approach of the 
technician to ethical issues in economic life. It is an investigation of the 
existing assumptions of American businessmen about social responsibility 
and the adequacy of these assumptions in relation to the operation of the 
American enterprise system as it is constituted today. By businessmen the 
author means the directors and managers of the several hundred largest 
corporations in the U.S.A., who exercise great power in shaping the 
character and structure of American life. By social responsibilities he 
refers to “the obligations of businessmen to pursue those policies, to make 
those decisions, or to follow those lines of action which are desirable in 
terms of the objectives and values of our society.” 

Prof. Bowen finds that businessmen have grown in understanding of their 
responsibilities, though for many it meansonly “grudging acknowledgement 
of social pressures that have become too strong to ignore.” Moreover they 
still understand their responsibilities to society mainly in terms of increasing 
productivity, efficiency and expansion of output achieved through reinforcing 
the competitive enterprise system rather than in terms of a broader concep- 
tion of social welfare. 

At the same time, Prof. Bowen defends businessmen against those “moral- 
ists” and “religious”’ leaders who criticise the moral failures of businessmen 
in an irresponsible way or whose criticism is based on various misconceptions 
of the working of the economic system. In this connection Prof. Bowen 
argues very effectively against unreasonable and misguided attacks on the 
profit motive. The author also examines carefully some of the practical pro- 
posals for changing the organization and practice of business to increase 
its responsibility. 

Many readers, especially those outside the U.S., may feel that Prof. Bowen 
takes the American capitalist system for granted and that he fails to develop 
fully enough the meaning of the Christian faith in thinking about social 
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responsibility. This feeling is to a considerable extent justified. It is true that 
in Prof. Bowen’s view “present day capitalism’ in America is not a static 
factor but is evolving in the direction of a mixed economy, combining free 
enterprise with social control, in the public interest. Nevertheless the author 
is thinking so much in terms of the accepted American framework regarding 
the goals of economic life, that he makes no mention of such important areas 
of American business responsibility as the responsibility to promote world 
economic stability and development. 

Also, the author does not anywhere indicate the relation between his 
“doctrine of social responsibility” and the Christian faith. There is however, a 
chapter on the Protestant view of the Social Responsibilities of Businessmen 
based upon a review of social pronouncements of the Churches. Prof. Bowen 
finds that there is a substantial body of Christian opinion which would direct 
the businessman to think of his responsibilities on quite specific lines and 
which are not in violent conflict with those advanced by many leading business- 
men. The outstanding difference lies in the attitude toward the capitalist 
system. ““The idea of the ‘mixed economy’, with a large measure of social 
control and social ownership, seems much more acceptable to Protestant 
thinkers than to businessmen.” (p. 41).. Another difference is that Protestant 
pronouncements on economic affairs have tended to favour the participation 
of workers, consumers and other groups in business decisions, an idea which 
is generally opposed by businessmen. 

The book closes with an ethical critique written by Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son of the National Council of Churches, in which the relation between 
Christian faith and social responsibility is more fully developed than in Prof. 
Bowen’s analysis. Dr. Johnson shows that the church has been right in 
attacking the laissez-faire system because it involved the abdication of social 
responsibility. Christian ethics have a normative relation to economic affairs 


and the history of American business shows that there is need for “‘a sustained 
Christian criticism of business practices...” 


In his book Religion and Economic Responsibility, Prof. Muelder, Dean 
of the Boston University School of Theology, develops the idea of the “‘Res- 
ponsible Society” as a positive alternative to laisser-faire capitalism and 
communism and combines a large amount of theological and sociological 
insight in doing so. This is a pedagogical book intended to help the pastor 
and the intelligent layman understand the issues of economic life, and their 
responsibility as Christians in relation to them. For example, he argues that 
“the political community must have the ultimate authority in handling econ- 
omic power relationships.”” The community must assume responsibility for 
the general welfare, and it must not permit its authority and power to be 
replaced by unofficial types of de facto government which increasingly have 
grown up in big business, agriculture, trade unions, etc. The mixed economy 
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is therefore the right pattern, though the precise proportion of basic industry 
which should be taken over into the planned sector and the proportion 
reserved for private enterprise is a question for experimentation. 

The common sense approach to technical questions followed by Prof. 
Muelder commends his book to theological students and others. 


PAUL ABRECHT. 


THE RELIGIOUS MESSAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Das ALTE TESTAMENT DEUTSCH. Neues GOttinger Bibelwerk. Edited by 
VOLKMAR HERNTRICH and ARTUR WEISER. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen, 1949 ff. 


The excellent commentary on the New Testament, Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch, has been available for a long time to Bible-readers who understand 
German and who want to study the Bible under the guidance of experts. 
An analogous series of commentaries on the Old Testament is now appear- 
ing with the title Das Alte Testament Deutsch, also published by Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht of Gottingen. The editors are Professor Volkmar Herntrich 
and Dr. Artur Weiser, who collaborate with several other well-known Old 
Testament scholars. Ten volumes of the series have already appeared, most 
of them being those books of the Old Testament which are read most and 
which are most important from the religious point of view: the first parts 
of Genesis (von Rad), Isaiah (Herntrich), Jeremiah (Weiser), the minor 
prophets (Weiser and Porteous), Job (Weiser), the Psalms (Weiser) and 
Joshua, Judges and Ruth (Herzberg). 

Like Das Neue Testament Deutsch this series is based on acknowledged 
results of critical research. But the commentators do not spend much time 
on purely historical analysis and exegetical discussion. Problems of literary 
criticism are discussed in quite short introductory chapters, readers usually 
being referred to Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica when differences of opinion arise 
concerning the text. The series, therefore, does not aim at replacing a thorough 
commentary of historical criticism ; but it is extremely useful for the non- 
theologian, who is not familiar with the original languages of the Bible, just 
because the textual and historical material are limited. This has left room 
for the material which is the main purpose of the series : the religious message 
of the Old Testament. And here the first consideration is not historical 
discussion ; it is the modern Christian’s struggle for faith and the theological 
problems of today. 

The deliberate emphasis on the religious message certainly justifies the 
publication of these new commentaries. But at the same time this very 
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emphasis is a point which as a matter of principle may arouse criticism. Is 
there not some confusion here between exegesis and preaching? Does not 
the interpretation of faith lie outside the scope of the exegete? Moreover, 
is not “theological” exegesis often only a means of gracefully eluding the 
question of historical truth? The reader is tempted to consider the edifying 
conclusions drawn from “history with God’ before he has worked out in 
the biblical texts the problems of exact historical research. 


The justification of such criticism must be freely admitted. But at the 
same time it must be added that in this series of commentaries there is seldom 
cause for such objections. The commentators include some of our soundest 
biblical scholars, who never indulge in arbitrary phantasies when making 
their “theological’’ exegesis. Only occasionally does one come up against 
pious considerations which are not directly derived from the text. No 
attempt is made to conceal the difficulties of evaluating the historical sources ; 
in many cases these very difficulties are shown to possess religious value. 
For instance in the commentary on Genesis much is based on the question, 
as to what theological ideas are intended to be expressed by the different 
sources of the Pentateuch. The theory of the four sources is taken for granted 
to such an extent, that most recent Old Testament research (at least in 
Scandinavia) would hardly be ready to accept the patterns of literary criticism 
so faithfully. The sources (e.g. the Yahvist source) should be regarded as 
different streams of tradition rather than as deliberate literary products. 


I am glad to see that in many places the commentators emphasise the 
effect of cultic life. The cultic point of view does cast fresh light on the process 
of compiling the Canon and the separate Books, and also on the formation 
of individual narratives and passages. It also makes the interpretation of 
many Old Testament texts simpler and more direct. 

The position of the Old Testament as a holy book of the Christian Church 
has often been questioned, not least in our own generation. Ministers and 
other students of the Bible will find in these commentaries an excellent guide 
in exploring and meditating upon this inalienable part of the Word of God. 
They also admirably demonstrate the truth that the honest and scholarly 
examination of the historical sources does not undermine, but rather opens 
the door, to a deeper understanding of the religious message of the Old 
Testament. AARRE LAUHA. 


MAN IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


THE IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN, by DAvip CaIrRNS. S.C.M. Press, London, 1953. 
255 pp. 18s. 
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This book deserves attention. In the first place, it points out that the 
politico-economic struggles of our time are ultimately the outcome of a con- 
flict of ideas: the struggle between different conceptions of the nature of 
man. In the second place it endeavours to prepare us all for this struggle, 
by examining the Christian view of man centred in the doctrine of man as 
the imago Dei. In the author’s opinion, the Bible bears witness that man 
has a constant relationship to God; that is why man possesses an innate 
dignity which raises him above the other creatures. In the Old Testament 
this relationship is determined ontologically (“a quality of human existence’’) ; 
in the New Testament it is determined eschatologically (“the divine purpose 
for man’s existence”’). 


If man’s relation to God is ignored and he is isolated from God, then 
the conception of man’s nature becomes de-humanised. The author supports 
his thesis — the need for a new conception of the imago Dei — by a careful 
review of the history of this doctrine, starting with Ireneus and Clement of 
Alexandria and going on to Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Luther and Calvin 
up to Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. Finally he tries to show how any con- 
ception of man degenerates if, like Marx or Freud, it regards man as auton- 
omous, isolated from God, and fails to take into account the dignity which 
comes from his being the imago Dei. 


No one will deny that it is scriptural to speak of a relationship between 
the Creator and His creature, and to say that this relationship was not broken 
through the Fall. But it is doubtful whether everyone will accept the author’s 
exegesis. The weakest part of this otherwise very informative study is its 
biblical basis, whereby Cairns tries to prove the existence of a biblical doc- 
trine of the imago Dei. The biblical illustrations given are very sparse, and 


the author asserts, rather than proves, that there is an imago Dei tendency 
in the Bible. 


It is a pity Cairns does not discuss more seriously Nygren’s objections 
to the existence of any doctrine of the imago Dei in the Bible (see Eros and 


Agape I, p. 181, English edition). Nygren’s thoroughly developed method 
of motif-analysis very clearly shows what a disastrous réle the imago Dei 


idea has played in the history of dogma, owing to its strange similarity to 
the persistent misconception that man as such possesses something eternal — 
a quality or force — which he cannot lose. 

Of course, Cairns realises the dangers lurking here. Yet, in his opinion 
they are avoidable. Is such optimism really borne out by our experience ? 
The author fears that without the imago Dei doctrine the dignity of man 
will be endangered. But should we not rather fear that the doctrine of the 
imago Dei may detract from the dignity and majesty of God, as has so often 
happened in the past? This point should be stressed all the more in view 
of the fact that one can heartily agree with much of what Cairns says about 
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the Christian understanding of man. Moreover, in our opinion, the dignity 
of man as God’s creature can be asserted far more convincingly without 
any particular conception of the imago Dei. This is clearly shown in Win- 
gren’s book Luther’s Teaching on Vocation. 

This book contains a wealth of material for the study of the problem. 
Cairns’ attitude is far from being uncritical to authors like Ireneus, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Calvin or Barth; but even when he rejects their 
views, he describes them with sympathetic understanding. This, however, 
is not the only reason why I think the book does good service to the ecumen- 
ical cause. It would be excellent if the discussion on the Christian conception 
of man could be carried further between the different churches and schools 
of thought (for instance, between Basle and Lund). The book, which I warmly 
recommend, clearly shows the need for a common witness on this crucial 
problem — a common witness which is the outcome of full and frank dis- 
cussion. 


KURT SCHMIDT-CLAUSEN. 
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b 


y 
The Christian Literature Society, Madras, 102 pp. 


Available from : 


The Christian Literature Society for India, Post Box 501, 
Park Town, Madras 3, South India. Rs 2.— 


Lutterworth Press, 4, Bouverie Street, London E.C.4 4s. 6d. 


The World Council of Churches, 156, Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., USA. $ 0.75 





SHORT NOTICES 


TOGETHER TO BE HIS WITNESSES. A Study Guide to the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Evanston, 1954, by RALPH D. Hys top. 
Published by the Study Department, World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
American edition entitled EVANSTON IssuES. 32 pp. Sw. frs. 0.50; 
35 cents ; 10d. 


Every Christian has a stake in the Evanston Assembly. That fact is 
persuasively driven home in this booklet, which in ten brief and informative 
chapters presents the main theme and the sub-topics of the Assembly. Basing 
his interpretation on the surveys and preliminary statements of the Preparatory 
Commissions, the author relates the concerns of Evanston to the life and 
thought of the local congregation and the daily decisions of its members. 
Questions are provided to stimulate discussion and enable the readers to 
share more actively in the preparations for this great ecumenical event. The 
booklet is to appear also in French, German, and other languages. 


CuRIsTt — THE Hope oF AsIA. Papers and Minutes of the Ecumenical Study 
Conference for East Asia, Lucknow, India, December 27-30, 1952, with 
a Foreword by John A. Mackay, edited by NILS EHRENSTROM and RAJAH 
B. MANIKAM. The Christian Literature Society, Madras, 1953. 102 pp. 
Rupees 2/-; 4s. 6d. 


This small book should be read by all the participants at the Evanston 
Assembly, and by others interested in the Christian task in East Asia. It 
contains the addresses, findings and preparatory materials of a conference 
convened by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches to give 
an opportunity to Asian Christian leaders to discuss together the subjects of 
the Assembly. The deliberations of the conference on “Mission and Unity,” 
“The Responsible Society in East Asia in Light of the World Situation,” 
etc., recorded here, form a significant contribution to ecumenical and mis- 
sionary strategy. They convincingly illustrate the statement in the Introduction 
that “East Asia stands out today as one of the decisive battle-grounds of the 
human race — in the revolutionary struggle for a more humane and respons- 
ible society, as well as in the missionary and evangelistic advance of the 
Church of Christ.” 


THREE MEANINGS OF EAST AND West. A Sketch of the impact of West 
upon East in the situation of today, by O.S. Tomkins. S.P.C.K. Lon- 
don, 1952. 24 pp. Is. 





In this lecture, given at the Church Union Summer School of Sociology, 
Oxford, Dr. Tomkins gives a thoughtful clarification of the ambiguous phrase 
“East and West.” He defines it in three different ways: racial, ideological, 
and ecclesiastical. He describes the influence of each on the others in the 
present age of revolution and conflict, and points to the ecumenical movement 
as the one reconciling force. 


TOLERANCE ET COMMUNAUTE HUMAINE. Chrétiens dans un monde divisé. 
A Symposium. (Cahiers de l’Actualité religieuse.) Casterman, Tournai 
and Paris, 1952. 245 pp. Belgian francs 84.—. 


A collection of essays by ten Roman Catholic theologians, among them 
Lucien Cerfaux and Yves Congar. The book is based on the study work 
undertaken at the “‘Rencontres doctrinales” held at La Sarte, Huy, in October 
1951. Starting from a description of contemporary “pluralistic” society, i.e. 
one in which people of different persuasions have to live side by side within 
the same community, it sketches the biblical, philosophical and patristic 
concepts of tolerance. Discarding all attempts at basing religious and civil 
liberty on liberal concepts, the essays show how the Roman Catholic doctrine 
can itself be the basis on which such liberties become possible. Between the 
liberalism of a former generation and the authoritarian tendencies that appear 
from time to time in Spanish, South American and even Italian Catholicism, 
this book seeks a new way for “‘Christians in a divided world.” 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL, by R. A. Epwarps. Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 
1952. 128 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This study of the problem cf Christian reunion in the light of church 
history in England is a successful attempt by a Canon of Norwich Cathedral 
to show how historical eve«uis and doctrinal controversies have brought 
about the “unhappy divisions” of the present day. He also gives some perti- 
nent reflections on the difficulties of reunion. 


INTO ALL LANDS. The History of the Society for the Propagation of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1950, by H.P. THOMPSON. S.P.C.K. 
London, 1951. 760 pp. 42s. 


This is a 250th anniversary commemorative volume. Area by area, 
period by period, it recounts the story of the expansion of Anglican Christ- 
ianity through this society in North America, Asia, Africa, Australasia and 
the islands of the sea. Famous and ordinary men and women appear against 


the background of contemporary events and the developments of the life of 
this Communion at home and abroad. 
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THE GIFT OF BISHOPRIC 
by G. L. PRESTIGE 2s. 6d. net 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING PAPAL AUTHORITY A. D. 96-454 
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A THEOLOGY OF SALVATION 


ULRICH SIMON 25s. net 


Ulrich Simon, a Lecturer in Hebrew at King’s College, London, 
regards Isaiah 40-55 as the kernel of God’s revelation in the Old 
Testament. He discusses each section separately and includes a 
fresh translation with linguistic notes and critical material, draw- 
ing upon the work of many generations and many countries. 


KERYGMA AND MYTH 


Epirep By HANS WERNER BARTSCH 
TRANSLATED BY R. H. FULLER 22s. 6d. net 


Rudolf Bultmann’s attempt to reinterpret the “* mythology” 
of the New Testament in terms of continental existentialist 
philosophy has evoked a first-class theological storm in Germany. 
In this volume we have selections from the literature of ““demytho- 
logizing” together with the reactions of a representative English 
theologian. 


THE POLISH NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


T. H. ANDREWS 12s. 6d. net 


Dr. Andrews makes an able and interesting survey of the 
Polish National Catholic Church, before and after its formal 
establishment at the beginning of this century. 


I HERE PRESENT UNTO YOU... 


Addresses interpreting the Coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Elisabeth II given on various occasions by His Grace 
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10s. 6d. net. 

The Coronation’s pageantry is a memory; its significance 
remains. Here, beautifully produced, is a collector’s souvenir 
of the occasion; and for all a reminder of the high truths of 
the Rite. 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD’S WOUNDS 
WILL QUINLAN 7s. 6d. net 


The story of a spiritual pilgrimage, portrayed as taking place 
in some remote Temple, written in a simple and affecting style 
by “Will Quinlan’—a pseudonym which conceals the identity 
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PRIEST AND PROPHET 
Ss. C. CARPENTER 2s. net 
In this, the Gore Memorial Lecture for 1952, Dr. Carpenter 


examines the functions of priest and prophet in the Old Testament 
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Karl Barth’s 
Church Dogmatics 


AN INTRODUCTORY REPORT ON VOLUMES 1:1-111:4 


By OTTO WEBER. Only a small part of the Dogmatics is avail- 
able in English. But this convenient one-volume digest, which 
Barth himself calls “‘an outline map” of the Dogmatics, gives an 
accurate idea of this famous theologian’s views as expressed in 
the 8 massive volumes of his major work. $6.00 


Peter: 
DISCIPLE, APOSTLE, MARTYR 


By OSCAR CULLMAN. A picture much different from any other 
Protestant view that would minimize Peter’s importance. “Perhaps 
the most important work of one of the ablest New Testament 
scholars of our time. No Christian student can neglect it.”— 
Theology Today. $4.50 


Agape and Eros 


By ANDERS NYGREN, Bishop of Lund. This modern 
theological classic is now at last available in one complete 
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published in one definitive volume. 
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